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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


An Essay on the lineage of the illustrious Princess, who is 
the Supreme Head of this Empire, will not be deemed out of 
time or place ; seeing that it may at this time aid the efforts of 
my patriotic fellow-subjects who are endeavoring to introduce 
the NATIONAL Anthem into British India . Be that as it may, 
the historical facts here recorded cannot fail to interest many 
and instruct some who have not paid such attention to them, 
nor had such opportunities of obtaining information thereon 
as I have had. 

What follows is a work not only of labor and love but of 
time. It was arranged in it$ present form for the purpose of 
being delivered as a preliminary discourse to the series of 
lectures which were in part delivered by me in the University, 
in the years 1881 and 1882, on “The LAWS OF THE Bombay 
Presidency.” Should it aid the introduction of The National 
ANTHEM into British India , which I have much at heart, 
I shall be well rewarded for all my trouble. 


a a. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


From the generous criticisms of the public press and of 
kind friends upon the former edition of this essay, I have 
derived as much instruction as gratification — I say gratification 
because I hear on all sides, and I am satisfied from what I do 
hear, that it has had, to some* extent, the desired effect upon 
the National Anthem movement. There is one very valu- 
able suggestion of which I gladly avail myself : it is to this 
effect: — that the essay, being intended not so much for Eng- 
lishmen as for native-born Indian subjects, left the pedigree 
from the Empress in 1883 to K. Egbert in 827 defective: 
inasmuch as it assumed it to be too well known here to require 
more than a few general remarks. A knowledge of this later 
period is undoubtedly of much more importance to the native 
population than a knowledge of the more remote period of the 
family history, that is to say, of the time antecedent to the 
reign of K. Egbert, to which one-half at least of the former 
edition was devoted. I own that it was a mistake, and I have in 
this edition endeavored to make amends for the oversight. 
The additional charts A, B, C, D and E, with the comments 
tfiereon, will show what has been done in that respect to 
remedy the defect. 

The “ Bralimanic peerage of India” (accidentally omitted 
before) has been supplied from the “ Sanskrit Literature” of 
Max Muller . Some doubts in the former edition are here 
cleared up: and the few typical errors that had crept into 
its text have been put right. 


“ God save the Queen ! ” 



ON 


FAMILY-GENEALOGY 

IN GENERAL. 


CHAPTER I. 

SECTION I. 

In Gibbons famous work entitled “ The decline and fall of 
the Roman empire” we read as follows : — “ Of the various forms 
of government, which have prevailed in the world, an hereditary 
monarchy seems to present the fairest scope for ridicule. Is 
it possible to relate, without an indignant smile, that on the 
father’s decease, the property of a nation, like that of a drove 
of oxen, descends to his infant son as yet unknown to mankind 
and to himself, and that the bravest warriors and the wisest 
statesmen, relinquishing their natural rights to empire, approach 
the royal cradle with bended knees and protestations of inviol- 
able fidelity ? Satire and declamation may paint these obvious 
topics in the most dazzling colours: but our more serious 
thoughts will respect a useful prejudice that establishes a rule 
of succession independent of the passions of mankind. And 
we shall readily acquiesce in any expedients which deprives the 
multitude of the dangerous power of giving themselves a 
master. * * * The superior prerogation of birth, when 

it has obtained the sanction of time and popular opinion, is the 
plainest and least invidious of all distinctions among mankind. 
The acknowledged right extinguishes the hopes of faction, 
and the conscious security disarms the cruelty of the 
monarch. * * * To the firm establishment of this idea 

we ow r e the powerful European monarchies, * * * to the 

defect of it we must attribute the frequent civil wars through 
which an Asiatic despot is obliged to cut his way to the throne 
of his fathers. 
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“ The Taw of hereditary succession (says Hallam in his con* 
stitutional history) is as antient and universal as property 
itself/' 

fn describing the institutions and customs of the Tartar 
Tribes (whence our Monghul dynasty emanated) Gibbon says : — 
“ Thf* meanest and most ignorant of the Tartars preserve, with 
conscious pride, the inestimable treasure of their genealogy ; 
and whatever distinctions of rank may have been introduced, 
by the unequal distribution of pastoral wealth, they mutually 
respect themselves and each other, as the descendants of the 
first founder of the tribe * * * the useful prejudice, which 
has obtained the sanctions of time and popular opinion, produces 
the effects of truth. The haughty barbarians yield a cheerful 
and ready obedience to the head of the blood r and their chief, 
as Mussa , as the representative of their Great Father, exercises 
the authority of a judge in peace, and as a leader in war. * * * 
The right of hereditary succession was long confined to the 
blood of the founder of the monarchy: and, at this moment, 
all the Khans , who reign from the Crimea to the Wall of 
China, are the lineal descendants of the renowned Zingis 

Of the Saracens and Arabs the great historian writes thus : — 
“ In every tribe superstition or gratitude or fortune has 
exalted a particular family above the heads of their equals. 
The dignities of Sheik and Amir invariably descend to the 
chosen race. * * Even a female of sense and spirits has been 

permitted to command the country of ZenobiaT 

We have here, in a few sentences, selected out of many others 
rn Gibbon’s great work, the prerogative of birth enforced 
with all the strength of human reason and all the charms of 
human eloquence. But the commentary, rich as it is in thought 
and diction, is in so general or abstract a form, that it may, 
by reason of its generality, mislead such as are not well 
acquainted with the properties or peculiarities of the con- 
stitution under which we, by the blessings of Almighty God, 
live and move and have our being. It must therefore be 
explained how far, and how far only, the hereditary principle 
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enters into the constitution of England, and as a consequence 
into the constitution of The Empire of India . This cannot 
be better done than in the words of two fellow-countrymen of 
supreme knowledge of the subject, namely, Sir W. Blackstone 
and Edmund Burke : the one the famous Commentator on the 
laws of England, the other “ the prodigy of nature and acquisi- 
tion. There is (says Blackstone) no instance when' the 
crown of England has ever been asserted to be elective except 
by the regicides at “ the infamous and unparalleled trial of 
K. Charles I.” At and after the Revolution of 1688, that is to 
say by the Bill of Rights^ and the Act of Settlement, \ there 
was, as we have seen, a deviation from the strict order of an 
hereditary succession : but “ it was a necessity in the strictest 
moral sense in which necessity can be taken 11 * * “ so far 

(adds he) is it from being true, that we acquired a right by the 
Revolution to elect our kings, that if we had possessed it before, 
the English nation did, at that time, most solemnly renounce 
it and abdicate it for ever.” 

Again, Gibbon's words prima facie seem to import that it is 
an absolute indefeasible right : but that is not so ! The imperial 
crown is hereditary, but not as it was before that ever memorable 
event. The crown before that time descended to the next 
heir without restriction. Since then the right of inheritance 
has been and is limited to such heirs of the body of the Princess 
Sophia as are Protestants : that is to say, to such as are members 
of the Protestant church of England : and if married that are 
married to none but Protestants. Moreover, at that period the 
common stock or propositus was altered. It was first K. Egbert, 
then William I., and lastly, as it is now, the P. Sophia. The great 
constitutional lawyer and historian ( Hallam ) suggests that 
Edward the Elderand not K. Egbert was the rightful propositus: 
but as Edward and Egbert were members of one and the same 
family, it is not material, as regards our present enquiry, to 
determine whose authority should prevail. 

The present Propositus , the P. Sophia, was the youngest 

* Grattan. + z W. and M. 2, c. 2. i 12 and 13 W. 3, c. 2. 
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daughter of Elizabeth, Q. of Bohemia, and granddaugher of 
K. James I. : and as such was the next Protestant heir to the 
throne: the Roman catholic branch of the reigning family having 
been ignored or set aside by an Act of the Imperial Parliament. 
According to Sandford ) in his genealogical history, “ The P. 
Sophia was one of a family whose members were distinguished 
for if ncommon attainments. Elizabeth (says he) was reputed 
to be the most learned : Louiza to be the greatest artist : and 
Sophia to be one of the most accomplished ladies in Europe. ” 
What is more important tor note here is that the P. Sophia 
was the mother of K. George the First. 

SECTION II. 

Here in India, from Peshawur to Pegu and from the Indus to 
the Brahmaputra, the hereditary principle prevails. The Im- 
perial diadem is hereditary: it is the very life-blood of Brah- 
manism : it enters largely into Zoroastrianism, Ismailism, 
Vullabhacharyism, and other religious creeds and com- 
munities: the village community system is based upon it. 
It is perhaps in the custom or institution of adoption amongst 
the Hindus, as it was at Athens and in Rome, that it is seen in 
its most familiar form. Nava Pandita in his Dattaka Mimansa 
or treatise on adoption says : — “ Heaven awaits not one 
destitute of male issue * * by a son a man conquers 

worlds : by a son’s son he enjoys immortality : by the son of a 
grandson he reaches the solar abode.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Tod, in his able and interesting 
“Annals of Rajasthan” expresses himself on adoption thus;— 
r ‘It is an imperishable principle which resists time and innova- 
tion. It is this which made the laws of the Medes and 
Persians as well as of the Rajpoots unalterable. A chief of 
Mewar, like his sovereign, never dies. He disappears to be 
regenerated. Le roiest mort vive le roi ! is a phrase the precise 
virtue of which is there well understood.” 

It was one of the laws of Solon } one of the most famous law- 
givers the world ever saw, that the chief magistrate of Athens 
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should do all in his power to prevent the total extinction of 
families : lest the public interest should suffer from the deso- 
lation of heritages. And Plutarch ascribes the decline of the 
Spartan government partly to a relaxation of the ordinance of 
Lycurgus which prohibited a disheriting of the natural heirs. 
How important then it is to every government to attend to this 
matter! Well, indeed, did the British government undersfand 
its mission, in this respect, when, by the famous Sunudoi the 
17th March 1862, issued by our first Viceroy (Lord Canning) it 
assured our feudatory chieftains ^governing their own territo- 
ries that, on failure of natural heirs, the British government 
would recognize and confirm any adoption of a successor made 
in accordances with Hindu law and the custom of the race : 
subject, of course, to the condition of loyalty to the British 
crown. 

The claim for pre-eminence or precedence of nations inter 
se on the score of antiquity, opens out a wide field for 
observation : but seeing that it is largely mixed up with the 
genealogy of the august family under review, we must be con- 
tent, for the present, with an anecdote probably familiar to 
many of you, but one that seldom suffers from repetition. It 
is as follows: — When Dalrymple (lord Stair) was ambassador 
at the court of Versailles, a question arose in private about the 
precedence of the P. of Wales and the Dauphin of France — the 
respective heirs apparent to two of the oldest monarchies in 
Europe. Dalrymple being appealed to remarked that it was res 
judicata , as lawyers say, or a right determined long ago in 
favor of the P. of Wales ! Determined in favor of the P. of 
Wales, exclaimed a French nobleman present, how? when? 
and where Monseigneur? Why, said the witty diplomatist, 
don’t ypu remember Juvenal's decision ? — 

u Quanto delphinis baloena Britannica major i 

M. Goguet , a man of considerable repute in Europe as a 
writer, in alluding to the claim of the Babylonians the Egyp- 

* Anglice: How much greater is the British w(h)ale than dolphins 
(Dauphins). 
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tians the Scythians and others to a remote origin, describes 
their pretensions as “ the madness of most nations pretending 
to trace their origin to infinity and Mill , in that part of his 
history of British India which is devoted to the ancient history 
of the Hindus, indulges more suo, in a good deal of such-like 
cynicism : but that such remarks should not go unrebuked the 
learned editor and continuator of Mill's work (Prof. H. Wilson) 
makes the following comment : — "The disdain of the early 
records of nations may sometimes be suspected to veil a dis- 
taste for dry laborious and <antiquarian research. That it is 
much easier to depreciate than to enquire we need not go 
beyond these pages for proof/'t 

The story of Rebekah’s son Esau despising his birth-right 
and selling it for a mess of pottage stands out in forbidding 
relief on the page of man’s history : so much so, that it would 
be regarded, probably, as romance, if we did not find it as we 
do under the hand of the inspired penman. The true solution 
of this passage seems to be that Esau was defrauded of it : 
not that he disposed of it voluntarily . Now-a-days, it is true, 
we do occasionally meet with persons that affect to despise the 
divinity that hedges birth : some from one motive some from 
another (as maybe seen in Saul’s self-denial in the presence of 
Samuel) : but for the most part, as I am disposed to think, for 
the reason that the fox in the fable assigned for its dislike to 
the grapes — because they were beyond its reach. 

# * # # “ Who wouldn’t, if he could, 

Show the gilded hilt and pommel on his horse ?” 

It may be asked, what is this thing that stirs within us all so 
energetically ? Is it pride, is it vanity, is it ambition, is it self- 
love, which the poet describes as a 

“ Feeling from the Godhead caught, 

To wean from self each sordid thought. 

or is it one of those soft traits which are said by a great 
preacher to be left in man to remind him of what a grand 
being he once was, and what he may be again ; if he only 

# Origin of Laws, B. I., Ch. I, f Mill and Wilson, B. II., Ch. I. £ Byron. 
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will avail himself of the means which He, whose nature and 
property is ever to have mercy and to forgive, has provided for 
man's redemption and for the recovery of his long lost glory.* 

Now time is necessarily of the very essence of the property or 
quality in question. That being so the question arises, as we are 
all in common of one and the same family and the descendants 
in common of the same parents — where is the line to be drawn 
between the novus homo or parvenu and the man of family? 
There is an English adage to the effect that “ it takes three 
generations to make a gentleman.” The following anecdote 
apropos of it may throw some light'upon its meaning : and, at 
the same time, indicate with tolerable precision, except to such 
as will not see, how and where a line may be drawn. 

In the latter part of the long and eventful reign of good K. 
George III. of blessed memory, there lived in England, chiefly 
in the metropolis, to wit, London, two persons of uncommon 
mark. The one was a lady pre-eminent even amongst “The 
upper ten” of London life, namely, one Mrs . Prhnrose — pre- 
eminent for her virtues, her accomplishments, and her misfor- 
tunes. The other was a young man of exceeding promise : 
indeed even then no inconsiderable way up the steep of the 
lofty mountain Meru, “ whose sides are composed, according 
to Elphinstone, of precious stones, and whose top forms a sort 
of terrestrial paradise ;”or St. Etienne has it— where a man may 
have the “heavens above his head and the kingdom of Cash- 
mere at his feet,”f The name that this rising young man 
rejoiced in was Freemantle . He was heir apparent to a 
Tim-Bobbin or Lancashire cotton spinner , the first grantee 
of an hereditary title and the founder of his family and fortune. 
What sliding scale, or what Haliburton calls cameleon-like 
policy, young Freemantle had been up to just about the time 
of the following colloquy is not clear : but it is pretty plain 
from its tenor that there was something in the wind to 
create suspicion in the minds of the people. This being so, 
Mrs. Primrose was asked by young Lord D' Acre — what is 

* Dr. Cumming. f La Chaumitre Indienne (Bender.) 

2 
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your opinion of Mr. Freemantle? Well, said Mrs. Primrose, 
I'll tell you! I was once upon a time very much in want 
of some silk stockings: but, as not unfrequently happened 
to me, I had very little in my purse to buy them with. 
However I took heart and went into Waterloo House Pall 
Mall, and asked for some. A quantity of the most beautiful 
articles of the kind were produced and lay most temptingly 
broadcast on the counter for my inspection ; but, as the price 
far exceeded my means, I said to the young man behind the 
counter — have you not some c with cotton tops ? Oh yes, said 
he ; but I did not think that such common articles would be 
suitable. Judging however from my manner that, common 
as they were, I should like to have a look at some of them, he 
turned round to a shelf close by, and in the twinkling of an eye 
a bundle of hose with cotton tops lay broadcast on the counter 
for my inspection. As they were within my means I selected 
as many pairs as I wanted: and I must say that they were the 
very best stockings for wear that I ever had ; but mark ! when- 
ever I had to take a crossing on a windy or wet day and had 
to pull up, they always showed the cotton . That is just my 
opinion of Mr. Freemantle! In fine weather he is all right, 
all silk : but in windy or wet weather, when the waters of 

( J f Q 

political strife are out and he has to pull up to take a crossing, 
he always shows the cotton ! 

It cannot indeed be denied that some men of reputed low 
origin have risen to the greatest eminence: but a thorough 
examination of the history of such men generally discloses 
the latent quality of " blue blood . Take, for instance, Nadir 
Shah : his biographer, after describing him as coming from a 
state obscure, proceeds thus : — “This great warrior was of the 
tribe of Kicklou, one of the most considerable tribes of the Af- 
chars, a race of Turcomans, formerly established in Turquistan, 
but which since, having had the misfortune to fall under the do- 
minion of the Moghuls, had passed into Azerbigian. The author 
then goes on to show the place of his birth and his family. And 
there can be no doubt whatever of the fact, from what is 
even there recorded, that he was a person of lofty, if not of 
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royal lineage, and that the allusion in the beginning of the 
work to his u state obscure ” is but the author’s “obscurity” 
thrown in to heighten by contrast his hero’s brilliant career in 
after-life. Nadir Shah, or, to give his proper name, Nadir Kuli 
Beg, more resembles Napoleon I. than any one that one reads 
of as regards birth, genius, rise and fall. There are some 
other remarkable men in the history of India, for instance 
Porus, Sandracottus (the ally of Seleucus and the grandfather 
of Asoka) Sivajee, the founder of the Mahratta Empire, and 
even Timur, to whom the same*remarks with no less force 
apply.* Neither does the fact that kings have sprung out 
of the Qudra caste militate against this view of the matter; for 
though such men cannot be, from the curse of caste, enrolled 
inthe “ Brahmanical peerage of India” as Max Muller styles 
it, no one of this our day, except it be one who prides himself 
on being a dvija would venture to dispute or disparage the lofty 
lineage of the Qudra princes, “who brought (as the great Asoka 
is said to have done) the whole earth under one umbrella.” 

SECTION III. 

In Bulwer-Lytton’s interesting and instructive novel, entitled 
“ The last of the barons ,” we*are reminded of the historical fact, 
that in ail the popular rismgs in England, in the middle ages, 
as in those of Jack Cade, Robin of Redesdale, Perkin War- 
beck, and others, — one, and not the least grievance was the 
“ depression of the antient nobility and the elevation of new 
menf or “ Newe set-up nobles” as they were called in the 
rebellion of the E. of Northumberland and Westmoreland. Whe- 
ther the aristocratic feelingthat exists at this moment amongst 
the laboring classes in the rural districts in England be the 
remains of this “grievance” I am unable to say. It may be so : 
for once implanted such a seed is not easily eradicated from 
such a soil. Of a certainty the feeling does exist in England, 
from Walmer to Norham's castle steep. There is no class of 
men in England so aristocratic as the laboring class in rural 

* Max Muller’s S. I.., p. 2oS 297; Elphinstonc's Ilist., B. IV., Ch. I. 
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districts. Not to speak of the claims that the old families have 
upon the poor for their never ceasing solicitude for them in 
sickness and distress, the veneration of the peasants for the 
baron is well founded for other reasons. In all times the 
nobles of England have ever been the champions of liberty . 
Thq Great Charter — “the keystone of English liberty ” — was 
the result of the uprising of all the freemen of the kingdom 
headed by their leaders, the sturdy barons, under the Angevin 
or Plantagenet dynasty as it was afterwards called. Indeed 
the Teutonic constitution, which had been depressed by the 
conquest, recovered itself when the nobles and people became 
united against the tyranny of the crown. Bulwer-Lytton says 
of the great Warwick : — “ He was the greatest and last of the 
warlike siegnorie, which had, since the conquest, overawed 
both the king and the people, and to which we still have to 
look up, as the authors, if not the finishers, of our liberties at 
home, and the champions of our glories abroad. Sword in 
hand they wrested the Magna Charta from K. John at Runny- 
mead, and enforced a repeal of the odious Forest laws . At 
Cressy and Agincourt they carried off the prize of chivalry. 
To destroy the influence of this body, of which Warwick was 
at once the type and representative, a New Nobility was 
called into existence, and a middle commercial class embodied, 
especially by Edward the IV. Hence a new era dates from 
Warwick’s fall.” 

A word or two respecting the new nobility here spoken of. 
No less can be said of them than this, that they have not only 
inherited, but reduced into possession along with the inherit- 
ance the spirit of the barons of old, which made them the 
authors, if not the finishers of our liberties at home and the 
champions of our glories abroad. Whether it be in the field 
or in the senate, in the arts and sciences, in poetry, in philo- 
sophy, in short, in all that elevates and dignifies the human 
character, they have not only held their own, but excelled. 
Mind! 1 speak exclusively of members of patrician or of 
families already ennobled : and not of that mighty host such 
as, in our own time, Brougham, Macaulay, Bulwer-Lytton, 
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D* Israeli and Tennyson, who have ennobled themselvesby the 
force of their own irresistible genius: and whom Bacon classes 
under the heading of lt Contemplative heraldry , ” as contradis- 
tinguished from il Civil heraldry I speak of such patrician 
families as those of Courtenay, Fielding, Clinton, Clifford, Percy,' 
Fitzalan, Neville, Stanley, Talbot, Cecil, Bacon, Boyle, Marl- 
borough, Bolingbroke, Chesterfield, Temple, Murray, Erskine, 
Fox, Pitt, Byron, Russell, and others. I speak of such nobles as 
John, E. of Worcester, to whom now, by common consent, is 
ascribed, if not the discovery of at least a knowledge of the 
gigantic power (steam power), which, in our own age, has well- 
nigh changed the face of things. Of two, in particular, of this 
class, Gibbon has an admirable reflection. “ The nobility of 
the Spencers (says he) has been illustrated and enriched by the 
trophies of Marlborough: but I exhort them to consider/ The 
Faery Queen } as the most precious jewel in their coronet. Our 
immortal Fielding was of the younger branch of the Earls of 
Denbigh : who drew their origin from the House of Hapsburgh, 
the lineal descendants of Elrico, in the 7th century, D. of 
Alsace. * * The successors of Charles V. may disdain their 

brethren of England, but the romance of ‘ Tom Jones / that ex- 
quisite picture of human manners, will outlive their palace of the 
Escurial and the imperial eagle of the house of Austria.” A 
line or two suggested by this fine extract may appropriately be 
added respecting the House of Wellesley . It has been illustrat- 
ed and enriched by the trophies of Arthur, D. of Wellington, 
but I exhort them to consider, as the trophies of peace surpass 
those of war, as the triumphs of holiness surpass those of 
arms,, the conversion of millions by the preaching and prayers 
of John Wesley as the most precious jewel in their coronet. 

To return to the list of ennobled authors : why should I omit 
the name of Kateryn Parr , “ one of the wys stock of the 
Parrs of Kendal castle, and the first Protestant Queen of 
England ? She was a lady of pre-eminent attainments: as some 
of her writings, collected in the Burleigh papers, show. Again, 
why should I omit from the list A\ James /. in whom (to use 
Bacon’s words) were united the powers and fortune of a king, 
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the knowledge and illumination of a priest, and the learning 
and universality of a philosopher.” When the Due de Sully 
described him as “ the wisest fool in Europe,” he paid him the 
greatest compliment; for he credits him with all the wisdom 
that Bacon ascribed to him : with the exception of common 
sense: the want of which cost his family so much calamity. 

T^ere is one more name that I must be permitted to add. It 
is that of the illustrious lady whose genealogy will presently 
be under review ; for she, too, has embellished English litera- 
ture with a work that will be*read with interest as long as the 
history of her long and eventful reign continues to be read. 

SECTION IV. 

We have hitherto seen how divines, philosophers, historians, 
and statesmen, how in civilized and savage life the prerogative 
of birth is regarded. Let us now consult the poets, the 
greatest masters of the human passions: and first of all our own 
beloved Shakespear. In all the emanations of histranscendant 
genius I know none that shows his insight into the human 
heart better than the speech of K. Henry V. to his soldiers 
when they were about tp scale the walls of Harfleur. Every 
English schoolboy has it by heart, and with “children of a 
larger growth,” as Drydon describes men, it remains as a 
motto of the memory : — 

“ On 1 on l ye noble English.! 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof. 

Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn to even fought, 

And sheath’d their swords from lack of argument. 

Dishonor not your mothers ! Now attest 
That those whom you call fathers did beget you ! 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war.” 

What classical scholar of the Western world does not 
remember the speech of Glaucus to Diomed in the 6th book * 
of Homer's Iliad? 

# # # 

A 

11 But — if thou would’st enquire and learn 
The race I spring from, not unknown of men, 

There is a city in the deep recess 
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Of pastoral Argos, Ephyrfc by name. 

/ There Sysiphus of old his dwelling bad, 

Of mortal men the craftiest : Sysiphus 
The son ^Bolus. To him was born 
Glaucus : and Glaucus in his turn begot 
* Bellerophon ; on whom the gods bestowed ^ 

The gifts of beauty and of manly grace. 

* * * « 

I from Hippolychus my birth derive. 

To Troy he sent me : and enjoined me oft 
To aim at highest honours, and surpass 
My comrades all ; nor on my father’s name 
Discredit bring, who boldest the foremost place 
In Ephyrfc and Lycius’ wide domains,. 

Such is my race : and such the blood I boast.” 

There is to the same effect a spirited passage in Virgil's 
^Eneid, (12th Book). /Eneas y having armed himself for the 
decisive combat with Turnus } addressed his son iEscanius 
thus : — 

“This day my hand thy tender age shall shield 
And crown with honours of the conquer’d field. 

Thou, when thy riper years shall send thee forth 
To toils of war, be mindful of my worth ! 

Assert thy birthright I and in arms be known 
For Hector’s nephew, and ^Eneas’ son.” 

" Mecaenas atavis edite regibus ’*is the first note struck from 
Horace's lyre. Imagination could not conceive, poetry could 
not embody, a salutation more natural, more graceful, more 
charming. The immortal bard struck a note that not only 
. pleased the ear of his illustrious patron (Mecaenas) but that 
went home to the hearts of Caesar and of Rome, Even when 
re-echoed through the distant corridors of time it never fails 
to please. On the tongue of every schoolboy in the western 
world it is one of those "saws" of books which youth arid 
observation hath copied before he has had time even to realize 
* to the full the grace of thought that lies beneath the surface of 
the inspired diction. 

Our own great Kalidasa , in his description of Dushyanta 
(the hero of his drama Sakontala , and one of the Lunar dynasty 
of Indian princes) revels in repeated allusions to great Puru's 
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race. Dante , in his Divina commedia % on his meeting in para* 
disc with Cacdaguida } from whom the illustrious family of 
Allighieri sprung — u his honoured stem " 

11 Could "not chose 
E'en in the region of unwarp’d desire, 

In heaven itself) but make his vaunt in him." 

Boron’s impassioned and impetuous muse revels in the 
same charming theme. It is true, indeed, that Byron himself 
Mecsenas-like was “a man of royal siege/' but he never touches 
the subject without being transported into regions of thought 
far above the level even of his own lofty lineage. 

But from poetry to prose again. Sir E. Bulwer-Lytton has 
said : — " The Normans are the patricians of Europe." If the 
distinguished novelist meant Northernmen , that is, Scythians, 
Goths, Scandinavians, or Sclaves, and not the native noblesse 
of the province of Normandy in France, one might, to some 
extent, appreciate even concur in the remark. But if he really 
meant to assert that the Normandy nobles are the oldest and 
best in Europe, it cannot be accepted as authority. It seems 
that he was led astray by an obiter dictum of the Abbe de 
Mably respecting the origin of the French nobility.* If so, he 
has overlooked what is even there said of the Franks in gene- 
ral, and of the citizens of Auvergne in particular : who, as 
we are there told, pride themselves in being the offspring of 
Troy, in common with the Romans. 

To come nearer home : 4C The Brahmanic Peerage of India” 
before alluded to, is most interesting : and it is amongst our 
native chieftains, probably, that are to be found some of the 
oldest families in the world : such as our Sourya-cula, Indra- 
cula, and Agni-cula, in Oodypur, Mewar, Jeypur, Marwar, 
Bickaneer, Jessulmeer, (not to speak of such as belong to the 
fallen dynasty of Timur), What are the McDiarmids or (i chil- 
dren of the mist” compared to our Sourya-vansi, or Chundra- 
vansi, or i( children of the Sun and Moon ?”+ 

* See i Hallam’s M. A., Tit. “ French nobility." 

t Max Muller’s A. S. Lit., Title “ Gotra Elphinstone’s Hist,, B. III. f 
Ch. 1IL 
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In describing one of the princes of Mewar (Rana of Oody- 
poor) fodin his Rajasthan says V He is universally allow* 
ed to be the first of the 36 Royal tribes : not has a doubt ever 
been raised respecting the purity of his descent. Though we 
cannot give the princes of Mewar ah ancestor in the Persian 
Nurshirwan, nor assert so confidently as Sir TV Roe his claims 
to descend from Porus, the opponent of Alexander, we can 
carry him into regions of jmtiquity more remote than the 
Persians, and which would justify the most fastidious in re- 
spect to ancestors. ”* But stay, Vhat are any other people on 
the face of the earth, as regards the noblesse that is derived from 
antiquity, compared with the Jew$$i 11 The Jews (says C. Lamb) 
are a stubborn piece of*antiquity compared with which Stone- 
henge is in its nonage.” Af* De Chateaubriand* s words are 
i( The stock of Abraham endures like an incorruptible monu- 
ment of gold, undestroyed by the attrition of the waves of time, 
which have dashed in pieces and washed away other nations, 
whose origin was but yesterday, compared with this ancient 
and wonderful people.” 

SECTION V. 

What is about to be said <Jf the *great families of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, may, with equal propriety, be applied 
to the great families of India : that is, that foreign invasion and 
civil discord have left behind them only a few faint traces of, at 
one time, a numerous and powerful body. As ' James IV . of--. 
Scotland died on Flodden field and by his side the Elites of the 
land : so Pirithwiraja , the last of the Hindu monarchs, died 
in Cooru Khetee and by his side the flower of the Hindu 
nobility.f 

The ennobled families of England were almost annihilated 
in the disastrous wars between the houses of York and Lancas- 
ter. My friend (Sir Bernard Burke the present Ulster King-at- 
Arms, the most accomplished herald perhaps that we ever had) 

* Tod’s Rajasthan (Tit. Mewar.) 

f See Colebrooke’s descent of the Bengal Brahmanas, in Sir W. Jones’ works. 

a 
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tells us that there are not more than six families who at this 
time derive their descent from the barons who, in 1215, wrest- 
ed from K. John at Runnymead the Great Charter of English 
liberty* It is true, indeed, that we have still a Clinton, a 
Clifford, a Courtenay, a Fielding, aFitzalan, a Percy, *a Neville, 
and a few others. But to use the words of Ch. J* Crewe in the 
De Vere Peerage Case (Temp. Hen. VIII.) u Where is Bohun? 
Where is Mowbray ? Where is Mortimer ? Nay, which is the 
sum and most of all, where is the Plantagenet ? They are en- 
tombed in the urns and sepufchres of mortality 

Flodden field (9th Sept. 1513) was the grave of the Scotch 
Nobility . Sir W. Scott’s Marmion f or a “Tale of Flodden field" 
is, no doubt, familiar to many of you, Pinkerton and Piscottie 
(the latter dissatisfied as to the fact of the king’s death there !) 
inform us, and tradition fully corroborates their records, that 
the nobles of the land died there almost to a man. Be that 
as it may, there is no room for doubt that it was a sad disas- 
trous day to the Scots, except to their honor. North of the 
Tweed there are still some nobles with — as Jonathan Oldbuck, 
Laird of Monkbairns, would say — “ Hieland pedigrees as lang 
as their claymores, and claymores as lang as the Cannongate”; 
but in common with those of England, for the most part, the 
old nobility are entombed in the “ urns and sepulchres of 
mortality.” I ought not to omit to mention that the Scottish 
peerage has recently been much enriched by a descendant of 
the Emperor Justinian — the Marchese Baldini Giustiniani — 
succeeding to the Earldom of Newburgh. 

Ireland's aristocracy is in a still more pitiful plight, if possi- 
ble. The Psalter of Tara , or the Register of nobility at Tara, 
but too faithfully represents poor Ireland’s calamity in this 
respect. There is a common saying — 

41 At the creek of Bagganbun 
Ireland was y lost and won." 

It was in fact at the disastrous battle of Athumree in 1314 
(the year before the battle of Bannockburn in Scotland) that the 
harp of Innisfail was unstrung. Athumree was at once the burial 
ground of Ireland’s nationality and of her nobility. They 
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are said to have lost 10,000 men on the battle-field. Twenty- 
nine Connaught chieftains, as tradition tells, there and then 
fell. Of the O’Connors Phelan alone seems to have survived. 
Robert Bruee and his brother had joined them : theiatter never 
to return*to Scotland. It is true, indeed, that between the 
Giant's Causeway and Valentia, in the Emerald Isle, $here 
were, at the time of the ferocious rebellion in 1641, and still 
are (notwithstanding Cromwell’s avenging sword, the stern 
decrees of justice, and, as Froude expresses it , u notwithstanding 
a waste of life in which, compared with the population of the 
country ^Xjposed to its ravages, stands unparalleled in the 
annals of mankind”) remnants of u the swordsmen" in the 
Geraldines of Kildare and Desmond, in the O’Neils of Tyrone, 
in the O’Donnells of Tyrconnell, in the McCartbys of Kerry, 
in the O’Briens of Fermanagh, in the Butlers of Kilkenny, 
and a few others.* Of the rest there would be no great 
impropriety of speech in saying of them that they are under- 
going the penalty of failure in the game of insurrection, work- 
ing as cotters on lands once their own, or 

ft In foreign lands, 
u Eating the bitter bread of banishment : 

11 Whilst others feed on their demesnes, 

“Dispark’d their parks, and* fell’d tfieir forest woods.” 

The “ rise and fall ” of our great families have been illus- 
trated, with characteristic fidelity, by Sir B. Burke, in a work 
exclusively devoted to the subject. A simple reference to it, 
as a source of information, must here suffice. 

SECTION VI. 

There is one more topic : and though last not least. The 
most interesting, the most instructive, and the most perfect 
genealogy in the world on record of any individual is that of 
“the son of David the son of Abraham" contained in the 
New Testament. I might enlarge upon it as the genealogy of 
a temporal prince — “as of one born king of the Jews :’’ but as 
the record of His being and of His life is a history that rises 

(*) See Froudes "English in Ireland” B. I., Ch. II., and B. V., Ch. II. 
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above all history : I must let, especially at this time and in this 
place, „ 

u Expressive silence muse His praise.”* 

Buddha , Sakya Muni or Guatama as the founder of Buddh* 
ism is variously named, was, according to Max Muller, ” a 
Kshatriya. He was of princely origin and belonged to the 
nobHity of the land.” He is said by others to have been the 
son of the Raja of Kapila Vasta, a place northwards of 
Gorakhpur. But further than the fact that he was a man of 
noble parentage nothing reliable as yet seems to be known.f 
According to Max Muller he died 477 8. C. As Tod in his 
” Antiquities of Rajasthan” suggests, “we must master the 
characters on the columns of Indrapushtra, of Poorag, and 
Mewar, on the rocks of Joonagurh, at Bijoilee, on the Ara- 
valli, and in the Jain temples scattered over India: and then 
we shall be able to arrive at just and satisfactory conclusions.” 

In alluding to the family of Confucius , Gibbon says: — “It 
is, in my opinion, the most illustrious in the world. * * His 
posterity have maintained above 2,000 years their peaceful 
honours and perpetual succession. The chief of the family is 
still revered by the sovereign and the people as the lively 
image of the wisest of mankind.” 

Whether the Mohammedans have or have not a perfect 
genealogy of the Founder of their Faith seems doubtful : 
except that he was of the noble tribe of Koreish is all that 
can be gleaned from the Kuran itself, or from any of its 
Commentaries — the Hedaya, the Serajiya, the Sharifyah, or 
the like, about it. There are few chapters in Gibbon's great 
work of more interest than the 50th “ on Mohametanism” 
The part of it, which relates to the Prophet's ancestry, we 
propose to recite : — 

“ His descent from Ismael was a national privilege or fable \ 
but if the first steps of the pedigree are dark and doubtful, he 

• Thomson’s Hymn. 

f Sen Max Muller’s S. L. Tit. M Chandragupta” ; Sir E. Tennant’s 
“ Ceylon”; Beal’s u Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha,” translated from the 
Chinese ; Sir Coomara Swamy's “ Dathavansa” and his " Sutta Nipata" (1874). 




could produce many generations of pure and genuine nobility. 
He sprung from the tribe of Romish, and the family of 
Hasheem, the most illustrious of the Arabs, the princes of 
Mecca, and the hereditary guardians of the caaba * * * 
His grandfather was Abdul Motallib, who was tbe son of 
Hasheem, and he himself was the only son of Abdullah* and 
Amnia”: and, adds the historian, u a family of 300 persons; the 
pure and orthodox branch of the caliph Hasheem is preserved 
without taint or suspicion in the Holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina : and still retain, after the jr evolution of twelve centuries, 
the custody of the temple, and the sovereignty of their native 
land. The fame ancS^taerits of Mohamed would ennoble a 
plebeian race, and the antient blood of the Koreish transcends 
the recent majesty of the kings of the earth.” Others assert 
that Fahr or Koreish , who gave name to this noble tribe, was 
the son of Malec, who was the son of A 1 Nadr, the lineal de- 
scendants through Ishmael and Abraham of Adam.* 

“ The number of families that had a right to figure in the 
t{ Brahmanic Peerage of India” (says Max Muller)was very con- 
siderable. The Brahmans were proud of their ancestors and 
preserved their memory with the most scrupulous care; as 
may be seen by the numerous treatises on the subject which are 
preserved to this day. * * % Gotr&s or families existed among 
Kshratriyas and Vaisyas as well as among Brahmans. Charanas 
were confined to the priestly caste, Gotras depended on a real or 
imaginary community of blood, and this corresponded to what 
we call families. Charanas depended on the community of sacred 
text. * * All Brahmanic families who keep the sacred fires 
are supposed to descend from the Seven Rishis . These are — 
Brigu, Angiras, Vismamitra, Vasishtha, Kasyapa, Atri, Agasti. 
The' jeal ancestors however are eight in number— Jamadagni y 
Guatama , Bharadvaja , Vismamitra , Vasishtha , Kasyapa } 
Atri , and Agastya . * * The names gotra, vansa, vasya, 
paksha, and gana are all used in the same sense to express 
the larger as well as the smaller families descended from 
the eight Rishis. 


• See Dr. Wolf’s Mission to Bokhara, Vol. II., p. 7. 




GENEALOGY 

OF THE 

EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


CHAPTER II. 


* SECTION I. 


Now to the pedigree of H. M. Victoria, Empress of India. 

She was born on the 24th May 1819; and is the daughter 
of Edward Duke of Kent, who was the fourth son of K. George 
III. and of the D. of Kent, who was the sister of Leopold I M 
king of the Belgians. She ascended the throne of her an- 
cestors on the demise of her paternal uncle, K. William IV., on 
the 20th June 1837. On the 10th February 1840 she married 
her first cousin — Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha : 
and has a numerous family of sons and daughters. 

In a former page were mentioned the great constitutional 
changes that took place in England at the Heptarchy (827), 
at the Conquest (1066), and at the Revolution (1688). In doing 
so it was stated amongst other things that the propositus 
or common stocks that is to say, the person from whom the 
descent of the crown is traced, \vas K. Egbert, then William 
the Conqueror or William I., and, lastly, the P. Sophia, the 
mother of K. George I.* 

A. 

The Brunswick-Dynasty, A. D. 1714 — 1884. 


1 

George IV. 
d. s. p. 

t 


The Princess Sophia. 

George I. 

George II. 

Frederick P. of Wales, 
George III. 

2 18 4 


Frederick, 
d. s. p. 


William IV. Edward, D. of Kent, 
d. s. p. 

I Victoria. 


* P. $. 


j- Died s. p, or sine prole — without issue. 
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How the Princess Sophia, Electress and Duchess Dowager 
of Hanover, came to be the propositus of this branch of our 
Royal family has been already explained.* Again* as our only 
object is to trace the Empress’ pedigree to K. Egbert, and up- 
wards through him to a more remote period, no notice what- 
ever has been taken in this chart A of the other descendants of 
(say) George II., nor of the settlement of the crown at and after 
the Revolution in 1688 by The Bill of Rights (i, Wm. & M. t 
St. 2, c. 2) and The Act of Settlement (12 & 13 W. 3,c. 3, 2.) 
In few words, not only is this . pitticular chart A. but all the 
charts introduced are intended only as skeleton outlines of 
the particular pedigree, to be filled up by the reader’s own 
knowledge of the history of England, that is to say, of facts 
not immediately bearing on the pedigree itself. The pedigree 
is traced upwards because I am persuaded of the applicability 
to such a subject of the law maxim — Melius est petere fontes 
quam sectari rivulos; in other words, it is safer to follow 
any stream up to its source than to follow it downwards to 
its embouchure, whether it be of space or time. 

B. 

The Stuart-Dynasty, A. D. 1603 — 1714. 

•i- 

James I. 

2 

Elizabeth Q. of Bohemia. 
James II. 


Mary. Anne, 

d. s. p. d. s. p. 

Princess Sophia. 

How the throne came to be declared vacant when K. 




Charles I. 

Charles II. 
d. s. p. 


* Ante p, 6, 
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James II. in 1688 "abdicated the government:” and how the 
Roman Catholic descendants of K. James were set aside " for 
the next Protestant heir not incapacitated on the score of 
religion that is to say f to make way for the Princess Sophia, 
need not be further dwelt upon, having been explained before.* 
Again, how James the Sixth of Scotland became James the 
First of England, and especially what amount of inheritable 
blood was concentrated in him will more fully appear in our 
comments on the following chart r 

C. 

The Tudor- Dynasaty,! A. D. 1485—1603, 

Elizabeth (5T Henry VII. 


1 2 8 4 



d. s. p. s. p. s. p. 


* , James I. 

The descendants of Mary D. of Suffolk (No. 4 on this chart) 
and especially the claim to the throne, put forward by Lady 
Jane Gray, is left unnoticed ; for it is free from all manner of 
doubt that K. James was the right heir to the throne upon 
the death of Henry VIII.'s children without issue : he being the 
lineal descendant of Margaret, the elder sister of K. Henry VIII., 
as well as the lineal descendant of Margaret, the wife of 
Malcolm, K. of Scotland, in chart F. How Elizabeth , who 
heads this chart C, transmitted the heirship will be shown in 
the following one ; — 

* Ante , p. 6. • 

t The name of Owen ap Tudor , whence the denomination of the dynasty, 
was formerly written Owen ap Theodore , »,e. Owen the son (ap) of the God-sent 
Theodosius and Theodotus are names occasionally met with now-a-days in 
Wales and in the bordering shires. 
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SECTION 1 L 

D. 

Plantagenet- Dynasty, A. D. 1160— 148 $. 
Henry ll. (1160) 

2 8 


Richard, 
d. s. p. 


Geoff ry. 


Join* 


Arthur, 
d, s. p. 


Eleanor, 
s. p. 


Henry III, 

Edward I. 

Edward II. 

Edward III. (1327). 

8 


Edward. 


William, 
s. p. 


Richard II. 
d. s. p. 


Lionel. John o' Ghaunt. 
Philippa. 

Henry IV. 
Henry V. 
Henry VI. 

a 


I 


Edward IV. Richard III. 
2 


Edward, 
d. s. p. 


John, 
s. p. 


Elizabeth. 
Henry VIII. 


The proper denomination of this dynasty would, probably, 
be Angevin; for it was not until the 15th century that iPlan- 
tagenet was used. 
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As to the status of Henry ' II., the son of the “ Empress 
Maud,” more anon. By the marriage of Elizabeth, who repre- 
sented the House of York, with Henry Earl of Richmond 
(Henry VII.), who represented the House of Lancaster, the 
disastrous wars between the two Houses were put an end to. 
Thenceforth the crown descended in a right line, without in- 
terruption, until the Revolution in 1688. Elizabeth’s lineal 
descent from Lionel D. of Clarence* through Philippa his 
daughter, has never been disputed. 

• 

E, 

The Norman-Dynasty. A. D. 1066*1160. 



Henry I. 83 T 1 Matilda. 

I 

Maud. Geoff ry Plantagenet. 

• • I 

Henry II. 

t 

The direct descent of K. Henry II. from Margaret, the 
sister of Edgar Atheling and the wife of Malcolm, King of 
Scotland, will be shown more clearly in the next chart. 

This chart (E) has been introduced chiefly to make more 
clear the direct descent of K. Henry II. — the first of the Angevin 
or Plantagenet dynasty— from Alfred the Great, through Ma- 
tilda , the wife of the Conqueror. This was necessitated by the 
fact that the Conqueror himself, though ex parte paterna a 
pure West Saxon, was in the eye of the law nullius Jilius . Now 
seeing that Matilda's descent from Alfred the Great has never 
been disputed, K. Henry I. and, as a consequence, K. Henry 
II. were of the purest blood untainted with the illegitimacy of 
the Conqueror. 



SECTION III. 

’ ’ F- 

Anglo-Saxon Dynasty. A. D* 827 — 1 160. 
Egbert. (827). 

Ethelwoif. 


Ethel red. 


Ethelbert. 

1 


Edmund* 
s. p. 


Athelstan. 


Ethered, 

2 


Ethelwud. 


Alfred. (871.) 


Edmund. 


Edward. 


Edred. 


Edwig. 

1 


Edward (Martyr). 
2 


;<Lar. 


Ethelfed. 


Edmund (Ironside). Edwy. 


Alfred. 


Edward (The Confessor), 

s. p. 


Edward (The Outlaw). 

1 1 


Edgar Atheling. 
d. s. p. 


Margaret. 


Christina, 
s. p. 


Henry I. gar Matilda. 

The Empress Matilda Geoffrey Plantagenet. 
Henry II. 


From the time of K. Egbert to Henry II., that is, from the 
yew 827 to 1160 the hereditary principle of succession prevail- 
ed. It was, no doubt, broken in upon, now and then, by the 
hand of violence, as it was by the Danes from Knut or Canute 
to Harold II,; or it was deviated from when the stern necessities 
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of the age required the rule of a master-mind, which an infant 
successor could not supply; but the break or displacement* of 
a link or links in the chain of lineal descent, from whatever 
cause it arose, is wholly immaterial* to our present enquiry : 
seeing that our sole object is to prove that the pure blood of 
K. Egbert— “ the last descendant of the bouse of Ceordic” — 
flov ain the veins of the august Princess who reigns in his place. 

This chart (F)sliows that Eadgar^Etheling, the son Of Edward 
the Outlaw, died without issue t The circumstance of his recon- 
ciliation with his family, especially with William the Conqueror 
and Malcolm K. of Scotland, are minutely described by Henry 
of Huntingdon .* Now Eadgar had two sisters, namely, Marga- 
ret, who married Malcolm Canmore, K. of Scotland, and Chris- 
tina, who took the veil and died in a nunnery in France. Now 
Malcolm and Margaret had many sons and daughters ; and 
one of the grand-daughters, by name Maud or Matilda , was 
the wife of Geoffrey 'Plantagenet , Count of Anj’ou, and the 
mother of K. Henry II., the first of the A ngevin or Plantagenet 
dynasty as it was afterwards called. * Maud was first married 
to Henry, the Roman emperor: who died shortly after the 
marriage and without issue. She was the undoubted heiress 
to the throne of England. ' Though never crowned, her non- 
coronation was immaterial; for what is coronation? it is 
but a royal ornament and outward solemnization of the royal 
descent and no part of the title.f” Indeed during her 
contest with Stephen of Blois, the son of Adela, daughter 
of William the Conqueror (more commonly known as 
Stephen the usurper), she was actually proclaimed Queen of 
England. Why “the Empress, Matilda” is not reckoned, by 
historians, amongst the Sovereigns of England, I never could, 
nor do I understand. Be that as it may, Henry II. was ex parte 
maternA the descendant of K. Egbert. Now Malcolm and 
Margaret of Scotland, as I have said, had sons as well as 
daughters . Being so, if you run your eye down what, for 

* See also Langmead’s Const, Hist., p. 47. 

j Calvin’s case, 5 Co. R. 1. 
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brevity’s sake, we call the Malcolm or Scotch Line of the 
pedigree, you. will see that King James the Sixth of Scotland 
and First of England was a descendant by the male line of 
Malcolm and Margaret. 

Again, Margaret the sister of King Henry VIH. married 
King James IV. of Scotland, and from them*descended King 
James VI, So that in K. James I. were united, or mot# cor- 
rectly speaking were reunited the various streams of the West 
Saxon blood that had been, from the time of Makolin and 
Margaret of Scotland, flowing in different channels. Moreover, 
Elizabeth of York, the wife of K. Henry VII. and mother of 
Margaret Tudor represented the Mortimers; and through her 
James became heir to Llewellyn and to the Principality of 
Wales. In K. James I., therefore, were concentrated, at 
once, the West Saxon, the Norman, the Scotch, and the Welsh 
Royal families. Be pleased to observe throughout this branch 
of the pedigree/as well as others, the difference between the 
right of primogeniture and the right of descent; lot the former 
was not unfrequently* broken in upon, as already more than 
once stated. 

William the Conqueror, as K. William I. is commonly styled, 
(not because he acquired his dpminign by conquest , but because 
he was conquisitor or first purchaser of it* as the feudalists 
term it) has been alluded to incidentally only. This was done 
advisedly, because he began his reign, after the battle of Hast- 
ings, with the pompous and to modern ears strange mani- 
festo—^ “Ego Guglielmus bastardus &c. # Notwithstanding 
ex confesso in the eye of the law of England nullius filius or 
nobody’s son, he was in fact ex parte paternd a pure West 
Saxon : and, what is more to our present purpose, he was 
married to a pure West Saxon, namely, to Matilda a descend- 
ant of ^Elfred the Great. From this marriage, be it remem- 
bered, came amongst other sons K. Henry I. : so that through 
William the Conqueror and Matilda his wife another tributary 
stream from the West Saxon source came to K. Henry II, 

* Illegitimacy was not of itself an objection among the Anglo-Saxons. See 
Kemble’s Saxons in England, Vol. II., p. 37 rw 
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, Tlys being so, it is free frbm all raknnerdf doubt that K; 
James the sixth of Scotland and first of England was the de- 
scendant and representative :^jr partepaternd as well as ex 
parte ^maternd of K. Egbert— 4 last descendant of the 

house of Ceordic” •* . . 

That the illustrious Princess, who is now seated on the 
throhe of K. Egbert, is the descendant and representative of K. 
Egbert is equally free from doubt. As the Revolution of 168S 
brought about a deviation from the direct line of descent it is 
expedient to remark that Cardinal York } the last direct male 
representative of the House of Stuart died at Rome in the 
beginning of the reign of K. George. IV. 

SECTION IV. 

One or two other matters, not altogether irrelevant here, 
suggest themselves, before passing to other matter. My 
friend Sir B. Burke, the present accomplished* Ulster-King-at- 
Arms, has stated that on failure of the issue of K. George II., 
the inheritance of the crown of Great Britain would devolve on 
the representative of the family of the King of Italy: and Lord 
Campbell, in his life of Chancellor Somers, asserts that the 
u Duke of Modena is, on such an event, the lineal heir of the 
monarchy/ 1 Both of them err in this respect ! The Ulster 
has had his mistake pointed ont to him. I was not aware of 
Campbell's until it was too late to set him right : otherwise I. 
would have taken the liberty of writing to one who never 
failed to show me great kindness both in and out of court. 
It may be admitted, that if the present King of Italy 
had been a descendant of the late Carlo Felice t K. of 
Sardinia, the Ulster's view of it would have been right : but 
it so happened, that, on the demise of Carlo Felice , between 
forty and fifty years ago, it was found necessary to go back to 
the Carignano branch of that august family to find the right 
heir to the throne of Sardinia. That being so, as a simple 
reference to the genealogical tree of the illustrious House of 
Savoy will show, the present King of Italy is not a Stuart. By 
that 1 mean that he is not in the order of succession to the Bri* 
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tish Grown iii the event suggested. It neither he adr the Duke 
of Modena be so, who Is the next heir on. the supposed event? 
My answer m^LeCamfe deChambord would have been so 
had he lived. He was such through hisancestorthe D. of 
Burgundy. But he died at Frohsdorf near Vlenna in August 
1883, His heir is Don Jaime Prince of Asturias, ^he Comte 
de Paris, the Pretendet to the throne of France, is descended 
from Philip Egaliti : Don Jaime from Louis XVI. 

Again, we meet with, not unfrequently, the surnames D'Estt, 
Guelph 9 D'Este Guelph , and one br two others, as belonging 
to our Royal family.* Este or Atesta is a castle or strgiighold 
about fifteen miles south of Padua. The name was mcjeed 
recognized in some degree by H. R. H. the late D. of Sussex, 
but there seems to be no other instance of it : and that can 
scarcely, under the circumstances of the case, be deemed to be 
a fair one. Be that as it may, they were mere family alliances 
(family alliances indeed of the highest order ! ) : but they never 
gave occasion to create a surname or a new dynastic denomi- 
nation in our Royal family. The Royal family of England has 
no family or surname. Neither has the august family of the 
House of Saxe Coburg and Gotha } the next in succession, any 
family or surname. • • 

We propose to conclude these observations with an inter- 
esting passage from Gibbon’s “ Antiquities of the house of 
Brunswick .” “ In the quarrels of the Guelphs and Ghibellines 
(says he) the former appellation was derived from the name of 
their progenitor in the female line : but the genuine masculine 
descent of the princes of Brunswick must be explored beyond 
the Alps. The venerable tree, which has since overshadowed 
Germany and Britain, was planted in the Italian soil. As far 
as our sight can reach we discover the First founder of the 
race in the Marquis D’Este of Liguria, and perhaps of Tuscany. 
In the eleventh century the primitive stem was divided into 

* See Muratori’s Dissertations, Vol. XII , p. 13, and his Antiquite Esteiise 
ed Italian* , Ch. 70 ; Gibbon’s antiquities of the house of Brunswick ; Eccard’a 
Origines Guelfim . 1 Hallam’s M. A. Tit. Guelphs and Ghibellines. 
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two branches : the elder migrated to the banks of the Danube 
and the Elbe : the younger more heroically adhered to the 
neighbourhood of the Adriatic. The Dukes of Brunswick and 
the Kings of Great Britain are the descendants of the first : 
the Dukes of Ferrara and Modena were the offspring of the 
second. * * * The first probable ancestor of the house 
of Este and Brunswick was Boniface, the Bavarian, the 
count or governor of Lucca, and the father of the Marquis of 
Tuscany.”* But in a subsequent page of the text of his treatise, 
as well as in his genealogical c i;ree, he makes Adalbert “ the first 
unquestionable ancestor of the families of Este and Bruns- 
wick.” This marquis, he says, flourished in Lombardy or Tus- 
cany in the beginning of the tenth century. Leibnitz derives 
the Guelphs or Welfs from a brother of Odisar, King of the 
Heruli, who extinguished the Roman empire (476) in Italy 
and the West But Weingarten and Gibbon assert: — “That 
his visible horizon is bounded by the age of Charlemagne”: 
“that the first of the lords of Altdorf was Welf or Guelph, the 
father of Judith, the wife of the Emperor Lewis the pious, the 
son and successor of Charlemagne.” “The father of Judith,” 
adds Gibbon, “was of the noblest race of the Bavarians. The 
nobility of her Saxon mother was equally conspicuous.” She 
died about the year 843 a. d. 

The D’Este family stood pre-eminent in former times as the 
patrons of literature. The celebrated university of Padua was 
founded by one of them : and it was under their immediate 
encouragement that the genius of Dante, of Petrarch, of Ari- 
osto, and of Tasso rose to heighfe sublime. The Villa Estense , 
at Tivoli, is majestic though in ruins : and still affords some 
idea of the princely rank and opulence of its occupants: and 
reminds one of Gibbon’s concluding comment on the race of 
Brunswick — “They are never to be found in a private or 
plebeian rank. Their first appearance is with the dignity of 
princes: and they start at once, perfect and in arms, like Pallas 
from the head of Jupiter.” 


* See also 1 Hallara’s M. A., tit. Guelphs and Ghibellines, n. 
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SECTION V. 

Now comes the Important question who was K. Egbert t 
How came he to be the Propositus or common stock of our 
Royal family? This question must be satisfactorily answered 
before we go one step further. That done, one obstacle, at 
least, will be removed. 

William of Malmesbury has a reference to him which is 
worthy of a prominent place here. " Egbert (are his words), 
the founder of the sovereignty* grand nephew of King Ina, 
by his brother Ingeld, of high rank in his own nation and 
liberally educated, had been conspicuous among the West 
Saxons from his childhood, * * * fled to Offa King of 

the Merceans thence to France: a circumstance which l 
attribute to the council of God, that a man distinguished to 
rule so great a kingdom might learn the art of government 
from the Franks; for this people has no competitor among all 
the western nations in military skill or polished manners. 11 

Miller , one of the best historians of the Wes£ Saxons , in 
common with others as we shall see presently, describes 
K. Egbert as "The last descendant of the house of Ceordic/* 

And now to the circumstances tJiat brought Egberts branch 
4i of the house of Ceordic of the family of Wodin” and 
Egbert himself in particular to the front in the battle of life 
and supreme dominion over us. 

The first invasion of Britain by Julius Caesar took place 
in the year 54 or 55 B. C.* But as we are much more concerned 
about the consequences of the collapse of the Roman Empire 
thaii we are about the time, the manner, and the extent 
of her conquest of Britain, we proceed without more to the 
state of things when her legions were withdrawn. In de- 
scribing the events of the year 409 A. D. or thereabouts, 
Gibbon wrote thus : — u When Italy was ravaged by the Goths 

* Bee Ossian's Poems; Whittaker’s Manchester, Vol. I., Ch. III.,* Tacitus’s 
Life of Agricola; Gibbon, Vol. I., Ch. I. As to the inhabitants of Britain 
about the time df Caesar’s invasion see Pritchard's Celtic nation by Latham 
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and a succession of feeble tyrants oppressed the provinces 
beyond the Alps, the British island separated itself from the 
bonds of the Roman Empire. The regular forces, which had 
guarded the remote provinces, had been gradually withdrawn, 
and Britain was abandoned without defence to the Saxon Pirates, 
and the savages of Ireland and Caledonia. The Britons, 
reduced to this extremity no longer relied on the tardy and 
doubtful aid of a declining monarchy. They assembled in 
arms, repelled the invaders, and rejoiced in the important dis- 
covery of their own strength. * But it remained for Honorius y 
the Emperor of the West, to abdicate all sovereignty over 
Britain. When that took place the artificial fabric of civil and 
military government was dissolved.” * * After this 

“the independent country, during a period of 40 years, till 
the descent of the Saxons, was ruled by the authority of the 
clergy, the nobles, and the municipal towns.” 

Whether the Anglo-Saxons entered Britain as “pirates” 
as here asserted, or as the allies of Vortigern (Hengist's son- 
in-law) in his conflict with the Piets and Scots, as insisted 
upon by others, we stop not to enquire; for it is clear to 
demonstration that they did in fact land in Britain : and that 
they liked it so well that th§y have never left it since. 

This invasion emigration or landing (call it by what name 
you please) took place about the year 449 A. D. under the 
leadership of Hengist and Horsa , the great-grandsons of 
Wodin . Their own immediate followers and others whom the 
fame of this enterprise induced to join them, from time to 
time after the first landing, are said to have numbered 200,000 
and upwards. In the time of Bede, the lands whence they 
emigrated are described as “a solitude” \ so complete was their 
depopulation. This would s^em to have been another break-up 
of the camping ground of these adventurous Nomads that had 
emigrated from the Hindu Khush towards the isles and shores 
of Europe. The immediate cause of this fresh start or onward 
movement was probably a famine. It is true, indeed, that 
Mel Yunys , or The Isle of honey, (the poetic name England 
was known by amongst the antient Britons) was, on the 
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collapse of the Roman Empire, at the mercy of the first 
comers that had the means of landing and strength enough 
to keep their ground when landed. But, whatever was the 
immediate cause (as Max Muller says) of the emigration of the 
Aryan nation from Asia to Europe, " the impulse was as irre- 
sistible as the spell which, in our own times, sends the Celtic 
tribes towards the prairies or the regions of gold across the 
Atlantic/' The people described by the generic term Saxon 
consisted of Jutes , Saxons , and Angles , as the Latins used to 
say — gentiles or different famlilk or stirpes of the same gens. 

In Alfred the Greafs version of the history of Paulus Oro- 
sius we find most minutely described the particular spots or 
places whence they came to Britain. His words are : — “ Sles- 
wig Haethum or Haethun], a port which is between the 
Wends and Saeexons and Angles, and belongs to Denmark/' 
* * * In these lands [Jutland Seeland and Magieland] the 
Angles dwelt before they came hither to this land.* The 
Chronicle of Henry of Huntingdon , which was published 
about the year 1135 A.D. is to the same effect. • William of 
Malmesbury's words are: — “Sceaf reigned in a town which 
was called Sleswic y when the Angles came into Britain. It is 
situate between the Saxons $nd the Goths/ '+ ^ 

Whence and when these tribes emigrated originally, from 
the foot of the Caucasus or the Wall of China or elsewhere, 
before settling on the shores of the Baltic Sea, what was their 
religion, their language, and the like, are questions still, as it 
were, sub judice:% therefore we pass on, referring our readers, 
until the veil of mystery be further withdrawn, to the interest- 
ing and instructive narrative of Gibbon. 

Any old map of England — and there are many good ones 
extant — will show the parts of the country whereon the respec- 
tive tribes, to use a modern emigrant's phrase, ‘'squatted/' 
But this much may be said in general* that the Jutes } for the 

* As I have said the Saxon name for it is Sleswic , the Danish Haethaby or 
Hathaby, and the Frisland Haethun. See Latham, Vol. I., Ch. XVIII. 

f B II., Oh. II. 

% See as regards the Angli and SHkons f Vol. I., Latham’s E. L.,Oh. VI. & VII. 
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most part, squatted In the Isle of Wight and Hampshire ; the 
Angles in what are now commonly known as the eastern 
counties ; and the Saxons in what are known as the western 
counties of England. The word counties is used that it 
may be better understood ; for it must be kept in mind that it 
was not until the time of K. Alfred {871) that England was 
divided, as it is now, into counties* While the Saxons con- 
stituted the chief strength of the invaders, the Angles were 
numerically the largest ; and it is to this numerical preponder- 
ance that some ascribe the ft ame of Angle-land . We have 
it, however, on good authority that the name of Angle was 
more favored at Rome than (-Hat of either Jute or Saxon . It 
is therefore more than probable, seeing the power of the 
church of Rome even at that time, that its bishop stood spon- 
sor on the occasion, and gave in the name that it has ever 
since retained. 

Dr. Latham, in his treatise on the English language, doubts 
Bede's account of this geographical mode of squatting, for no 
other reason* it would seem than because Bede was an Angle 
and an ecclesiastic ! Indeed, he goes the length of saying that 
“ the evidence of Bede and the writers after him n has been 
invalidated, in that respect, ^as well as in there " having been 
any notable distinction between the Angles and the Saxons . ” 
But it would be no very hard task methinks to show (apart 
from the circumstance of Bede being almost an eye-witness of 
the facts related by him) to show from Dr. Latham's own book 
that “ Bede and tbe writers after him " are right and that Dr. 
Latham is wrong. 

Now, out of this state of things, came seven principalities 
more powerful than the first, known by the name of the Saxon 
Heptarchy . Whence the name, except that it is Greek, is not 
known. Probably as classical literature was at the time almost 
exclusively in the ecclesiastics, the bishop of Rome, again 
stood sponsor, and gave the name to the new born system. 

In the course of time the seven became one. In other 
words, Egbert, the Eighth Bretwalda, and King of the West 
Saxons, consolidated the whole of England into one kingdom. 
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and it has been one kingdom ever since. This event occurred 
about ten years before his demise ; which took place in the 
year 836 of the Christian era.* 

By what coup d’etat, to use a modern phrase, this change 
was effected, does not appear. Seeing however that he was at 
the head of the most powerful branch of the Anglo-Saxons : 
seeing that, while in exile in France which, (according to 
William of Malmesbury, ‘‘had no competitor in military 
skill or polished manners") he h^d been initiated in the arcana 
imperii or in the art of government : seeing, too, that he had 
been “ conspicuous amongst the West Saxons from his 
childhood," we may rest assured that it was with him a task 
of no very great difficulty. So far as one can see, it was a 
bloodless revolution : and, all things considered, second to 
none that England has undergone, to arrive at her present 
pitch of " might, majesty, dominion, and power.” 

Hitherto, then, we have the facts beyond dispute — 1st, that 
Egbert was the King of the West Saxons at the time that Eng- 
land became one kingdom : and, that he was the first King of 
England: and 3rd, that the illustrious Princess, now on the 
throne is descended from him: and is the right heir to his 
throne. 

That the West Saxon kings were the descendants of Wodin, 
we have upon the authority of Bede, the Saxon Chronicle, 
Alfred the Great, Henry of Huntingdon, William of Malmes- 
bury, and of others far too numerous to mention. Being so, it 
is of vital importance to ascertain whether these rishis or sages 
are worthy of our confidence : and, above all, whether their 
writings have reached us in a state of preservation, to be relied 
upon? First of all, then, of Bede. 

SECTION VI. 

“ Bede.”— All seem agreed on this, that Bede was styled 'the 
Venerable * because of his 41 surpassing virtues and rare learn- 

* As to the meaning of the word Bretwalda, or more correctly, Bryten or 
Breten-walda , see Langmead’s Const. Hist., Ch. t,, p. io n. 




ing.” Alfred the Great translated his works. Could he have 
paid him a higher compliment? William of Malmesbury and 
Henry of Huntingdon describe him, as 11 the holy and venerable 
saint, a man of cultivated genius, and a Christian philosopher/’ 
Such was his character for wisdom and holiness of life ! But in 
what age did he live ? An answer to this question will enable 
us to determine what means he had of knowing the facts which 
he relates. Now it is free from doubt that he was born in or 
about the year 670 A.D., and that he died in or about the year 
734. His renowned work is*in the Latin language, and is de- 
dicated to Ceolwolf, K. of Northumberland, who reigned from 
729 to 737 A.D. The history is brought down to the year 731. 
That it is in the same state that it was when he put on immor- 
tality is a fact that has never, as far as I can learn, been dis- 
puted.* Dr. Latham does indeed assert that Bede is only an 
authority as regards Northumberland : that the rest he (Bede) 
had chiefly from Albinus, abbot of Canterbury, Danihel bishop 
of Wessex, the monks of Lestingham, and especially from Gildas 
the Wise, a monk of Bangor. So much the better, for we have 
their testimony added to Bede’s ! knowledge so derived, instead 
of invalidating, strengthens so much the more Bede’s state- 
ments ! It is a gross mistake to confound such corroborative 
testimony with that class of cases in which, according to La 
Place in his famous essay on probabilities, the proving power 
of any fact is invalidated in proportion to the number of per- 
sons by whom it is narrated. Besides, it would not be out of 
place to ask whence Latham’s authority for such an assertion ? 
Again, if Bede’s record be imperfect, because many of the 
facts are derived from others, who were in all probability eye- 
witnesses of the facts recorded by him, what, at this distant 
period of time, say 1,000 years, is the value of Latham's? who 
himself never saw, nor lived with any one who ever could in the 
nature of things know of their own knowledge any one fact or 
circumstance about which he so presumptuously sets himself 
up as an authority against those who of their own knowledge 

* Sec Latham, Vol. I„ 33 j and Henry of Huntingdon’s chronicle in Bohn’s 
library. 
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had at least the means of knowing the facts and circumstances 
which they have recorded for our instruction — Vox et pre - 
terea nihil ! It is of no value: not the least in the world ! 

The Saxon Chronicle is a continued narrative, written 
at different times, in the Anglo-Saxon language, of the most 
important events in the history of England, from the earliest 
period to the year 1154 A.D. Dr . Gibson , afterwards bisliop 
of London, the author of Gibson's Codex and other works, 
published it, together with a translation of it into latin, notes, 
&c. Dr . Ingram , Anglo-Saxon professor in Oxford, also pub- 
lished it: and says of it in his preface “ philosophically con- 
sidered this antient record is the second grand phenomenon 
in the history of mankind.” “ It has always commended (says 
Latham ) the attention of historians more than any other simi- 
lar work, and this on good grounds.” There are, it is said, 
several MSS, copies of it Those in the British Museum, the 
Bodleian library, Oxford, and in C. C. college Cambridge, 
seem to be the most valuable. Moreover, the Saxon Chronicle 
now forms part of that great National Record, published by 
the Record Commission in the “Monumenta HISTORICA 
BRITANNICA.” Neither has the original print of this ever been 
called in question. Latham’s suggestion that it may be a copy 
is worse than idle ! It is not only an insult to the memory of all 
who have translated or edited his works, from Alfred the Great 
to the Record Commissioners, but it is an offence against the 
Majesty of truth. Any thing may be — but where is there a 
scintilla of evidence to justify it? Do not misunderstand me. 
I appreciate as much as any man a conscientious scruple : it is 
wanton scepticism that I condemn. 

iEt^FRED the Great’s verison of Orosius’ Chronicles of the 
world, and his translation of the works of Bede, in which the 
self-same names in the genealogy of the kings of the West 
Saxons are recorded, are too well known to need further com- 
ment. The date that may be assigned to the literary labours 
of this great Prince is the year 871 a.D. or thereabouts. What 
has been said of the writings of Bede, as regards their preserv- 
ation, may, with equal propriety, be said of the writings of 
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Alfred the Great But who was ^Elfred the Great ? He was a 
saint {says Dr. Freeman in his constitutional history) without 
superstition, a scholar without ostentation, a warrior,— ail 
whose wars were fought in defence of his country, — a con- 
queror, whose laurels were never stained by cruelty, a Prince 
never cast down by adversity, never lifted up to insolence in 
the day of triumph. There is no other name in history to 
compare with him. “Of all our early kings (says Langmead 
in his constitutional history ) ft iElfred the Great has enjoyed the 
widest fame as a legislator.” 

William of Malmesbury died about the year 1142 a. d. 
He is the author of, amongst other things, a “ History of the 
kings of England .” It was in the form of an epistle to 
Robert, E. of Gloster, natural son of K, Henry I., to whom he 
seems to have been tutor. All are agreed in saying that he 
was a man of great learning and extensive research. He, too, 
describes Bede as “a man of singular learning and modesty.” 
No one, that I am aware of, ever doubted the preservation of 
the writings of William of Malmesbury. 

Henry of Huntingdon's chronicle appeared about the year 
1135 A.D. His History of England first appeared in Sir H. 
Saville's collection of Rerum anglicanarum scriptores: and it 
now forms part of the “ Monument a historica Britannorum .” 
His poems, hymns, epistles and other prose works leave no 
doubt of his genius or learning. His historical works have 
been highly eulogized by Polydore Virgil, John Leland, and 
others* There is no mistake about his unqualified testimony 
in favor of Bede, the Saxon chronicle, &c., as authorities re- 
specting the lineage of the West Saxon kings. The preserva- 
tion of Henry of Huntingdon's works has never been disputed. 

Some one may be disposed to ask why labor so hard to 
support the authority of such men ? The question would be a 
very proper one ; for if they together do not afford almost 
conclusive evidence of the facts they record, what in life’s 
ways beyond our own times, or even out of the reach of our 
own senses is to be believed ? The scepticism that repudiates 
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such proof received its proper answer in archbishop Whateley's 
celebrated essay, entitl Historic doubts af Napoleon Buona- 
parte ; for by adopting Hume's theory op miracles, or rather 
by carrying it to the fullest extent as a reductio ad absurdum, 
that great logician demonstrated that Napoleon Buonaparte 
nevef existed } I myself put forward no claim to infallibility lor 
either Bede, Gildas the Wise, Alfred the Great, William of 
Malmesbury, or Hb&ry of Huntingdon. What 1 say is this— 
that supposing the Venerable Bede to stand alone, instead of 
being corroborated as he is by such a host of men of fame, 
is he not entitled to as much credit as we give, without grudg- 
ing, to such historians as Herodotus, Livy, Caesar, Josephus, 
Tacitus, or any other historian, including Hume himself? , If 
not, why not? We must, as it seems to me, either receive his 
testimony, corroborated as it is, in the same spirit or with the 
same fairness in which we receive their histories, annals, or 
commentaries, or adopt Hume’s principle, that is to say, 
believe nothing but what iWe see with our own eyes or hear 
with our own ears and reject it in toto , for no other reason 
than because the facts and circumstances recorded are not 
within the range of our own experience. There is no tertium 
quid: if there be such, let me knoy^ it, and I will retract what 
1 have said. ¥ 

These observations have been forced upon me by a treatise 
published by Herr Pauli (whether a German or an Italian, his 
title and name indicate both, I know not), which has been 
translated from the German into English, and placed in a niche 
in Bohn’s Gallery.* In it we are told, not indeed in so many 
words but in effect, that Bede was a mere storyteller, and that 
those who believe in him and follow him are little better than 
simpletons. We are gravely told {amongst other wonderful 
things ! ) that many of the names in Bede's pedigree of the 
West Saxon kings are mere epithets for one and the same 
person ! that u Sceaf” is a “ mystical hero !** that Hengist and 
Horsa are u traditionary hero* brothers!" and to crown the 
whole of this bazari bat that u the Queen of Great Britain is 

r * ' • VoT 17* r 
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but very remoiety connected with this family /" Herr Pauli 
seems to have first magnified Lappenbergs u alliterations ” 
and etymological conjectures into facts: and then set to work, 
as boys do at school, after building a man of snow, to knock it 
down again ; for no sooner does he enunciate this kutcha stuff, 
which he has put up, than he sets to work to contradict it ! and 
that neither his will nor his ability to contradict himself might 
be called in question, he often emphatically repeats “ that the 
West Saxon kings are the true descendants of Wodinf )f and 
that the West Saxon chronicte of their kings (which, be pleas- 
ed to remember, contains the names of Hengist and Horsa 
and Sceaf and other “traditionary or mythical heroes, as he 
styles them ! ) is the most perfect of all /" In short, how a 
man of Thorpe's intelligence and fame could sanction, by his 
labor of translation such an olla podrida of assertions with- 
out proof and self-contradictions without the sense of shame, 
is unintelligible : except it be in return for the fulsome and 
nauseous compliment paid by Herr Pauli to him where he 
describes his friends Thorpe and Kemble as “ the most able 
literary men in England ft” 

Risum teneatis amici ? 

There is an objection to the credit of pedigree by Bede 
which, valeat quantum , really does deserve serious attention. 
It is this : — that we have no proof that the early pagan Saxons 
possessed an alphabet, or had any acquaintance which a written 
language until the introduction of Christianity; for (says 
Miller in his able treatise on the Anglo-Saxons) “they, unlike 
the Britons, had not the enlightened Romans to instruct them." 
By way of answer to this objection I would ask whether 
the Gothic version of the Bible by Bishop Ulphilas, discovered 
at Upsal in Sweden, of itself, without more, afford a satisfac- 
tory answer to it ? Assuming them to have been unacquainted 
with an alphabet , does it follow that they were unacquainted 
with writings be it hyeroglyphic, hierotic, or demotic ? “ Hyer- 

oglyphics were before letters and parables before arguments."* 


# Bacon. 
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Again, what is to be said of the Chinese who, at this day, 
write in characters real, which express neither letters nor 
words but things ? Architecture even has been described as 
u the printing-press of all ages.”* Moreover, what know we yet 
of language? u No whisper, perhaps (as Max Muller says), will 
ever reach us of that sacred colloquy, when God, for the first 
time, spoke to man and man to God : when man within his own 
heart heard that still small voice through which the Father of 
mankind revealed himself to all his children, to the Jew first, 
and also to the Gentile : and whfen God received the first re- 
sponse from human lips who art thou Lord?”+ But, without 
entering into the question, whether writing came in with lan- 
guage (an opinion which many learned men of our time seem 
disposed to adopt), of this I am pretty clear, that no nation or 
tribe has yet been met with that is without some mode, other 
than oral tradition, of perpetuating or keeping alive interesting 
events relating to themselves. It was for a long time insisted 
upon by pretenders to knowledge that writing was unknown 
until the time of Moses, although he was f ‘a man seen in all 
the learning of the Egyptians !” But this dogma has long 
since gone to the godowns where, Ariosto says, are stored 
in heaps the lost trumpery of the world, to wit, lost pins 
and needles, lovers' sights, the dreams of dotards/and the like. 

Its refutation or repudiation, however, serves the cause of 
science materially — inasmuch as it warns us of the risk a 
writer runs when he ventures to assert that the early or pagan 
Saxons were unacquainted with writing. But let us suppose, 
for argument's sake, that they were so ! What then ? I’s or at 
tradition of no avail, or insufficient for the purpose ? What are 
the Smritis of Hindu law literature but tradition & What are 
the Sunee Mussalmans but the people of the Sunee or of tradi - 
tion?% What becomes of the authority of the Misna and 

* Lady Morgan. 

f See Max Muller’s A. S. Literature, p* 49$, and hy quotations from the 
Pentateuch itself exposing and ridiculing this absurdity, ft may be a question 
whether printing even was not known in Job's time (1330 b . 0.) ; see Book of 
Job, Chap. XIX., v. 23. 

I See Imam Hosain’s Musabih-ul -Sun mat or the Mishcat-ul-Musabih, 
translated by Mathews. 



Gemara (Hierusalem Talmud) upon which the Jews set $o 
much value : or of the traditions of the Roman Catholic 
Church ? What other proof have British courts of justice, in 
matters of pedigree, of antient customs, of immemorial usages, 
and the like? What other proof is there of some of the most 
interesting events in the history of mankind ? And when tra- 
dition has acquired the hardihood of antiquity, when it has 
run unscathed the gauntlet of ages-— ages oft bristling with 
the most formidable of sceptic weapons — what can surpass it ? 
The learned Max Muller g6es even further than this : u If, 
says he, a present destruction of books, such as took place in 
China under the Emperor Thsin-chi-hoang (213 B. C.) should 
sweep away all historical documents, — language, even in its 
most depraved state, would preserve the secrets of the past, 
and would tell future generations of the home and migrations 
of their ancestors from the East to the West Indies.” * * 

Again he says in support of his opinion that Indian literature 
was preserved by oral tradition throughout the Brahmana 
and Sutra periods : u It is of little avail in researches of this 
kind to say that such a thing is impossible. We can form no 
opinion of the powers of memory in a state of society so 
different from ours. * * * Feats of memory, such as we hear 
of now and then, show that our* notions of the limits of that 
faculty are quite arbitrary. Our own memory has been system- 
atically undermined for many generations. # # * The 

remnants of our own debilitated memory cannot furnish us 
with the right measure of the primitive powers of that 
faculty. ” 

Monier Williams , in his preface to u The Story of Nalaf 
has some admirable reflections of the same import : and Bacon, 
in his u Advancement of learning, ” dwells with characteristic 
originality and power on memory and tradition . 

But — it may be said — why go into any abstruse comparison 
of the merits or demerits of written and oral testimony ? 
or, why appeal to philosophers ? Let us but read the living 
page 1 Let us only mix with men as yet untutored, except 
in what the God pf nature has taught them. Let us talk 
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with the child of the desert — the Bedouin Arab — about his 
favourite mare. Think you that he stands in need of a 
racing calendar, or a writing of any sort to enable him to 
give you a correct pedigree of her-f-a mare from a sire foaled 9 
perhaps, before Copenhagen, or Roan Barbary, or Saladin, or 
even Bucephalus was dropt? No ! she is to him and his the 
hereditary incarnation of the family idol : and her pedigree is 
emblazoned by Nature’s self on the living tablets of his 
memoryi so indelibly, that nothing in time can ever efface it : 
as our poet Cowper would have expressed it 

14 In his heart 
14 Her title is eagf^yen with a pen 
14 Dipped in ftfi# fountain of eternal love.” 

And now let us unfold our charts as they affect the pedigree 
antecedent to the age of K. Egbert. 

SECTION VII. 

a 

The West-Saxon Dynasty . 

Ceordic. * 

Ceording. 

Cynric. 

I 

Ceawlin. _ 

I 

Cuthwin. 

I 

Cutha. 

I 

Cealwald. 

Kevald. 

lj 2 

( | 

, Ina. Ingitd. 

Eoppa. 

Ea a. 

Edmund* 

* Egbert. 

Chart Q begins, as you see, with Ceordic, "of the family of 

* See Langmead, Ch. I., p. 8, 12 (2nd Ed.) 
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Wodin,” and ends with Egbert “ the last descendant of the 
house of Ceordic ” and founder of the kingdom of England* 
It is copied word for word from books of the highest authority : 
from those of Bede, Alfred the Great, the Saxon Chronicle, 
William of Malmesbury, Henry of Huntingdon, Gildas, Alcuin, 
Aldhelm, Nennius, Columbansas, and others* 

With respect to the authority of Bede an important fact was 
on a former occasion omitted which may be introduced here.* 
It is this— that if he was not himself a descendant of a follow- 
er of Hengist and Horsa (the leaders of the emigration or 
invasion), he was, in all probability, acquainted with the grand- 
children of some of the new comers : and from them could know 
many of the facts and circumstances that he relates ; for, be it 
remembered, that he resided at the Court of Ceolwulf, King of 
Northumberland, a descendant of Vortigern, who married 
Hengist’s daughter. And Gildas the Wise, monk of Bangor, 
upon whom Bede relies much, was probably a contemporary of 
many of the emigrants. Again, a simple reference to dates 
will demonstrate not merely the possibility, but the probability, 
of this source of information. This venerable sage was born 
at Yarrow on the banks of the Tyne about the year 673 A. D. : 
and if we take the emigration or invasion at 466 and Hengist’s 
death at 488 A. D. (the dates commonly assigned to the respect- 
ive events) there is an interval between Bede and Hengist 
of something short of 200 years. Again, if we accept 547 A. D. 
(Dr. Latham’s date for “ the sixth settlement of invaders 
from Germany ”) there is only an interval of about one century 
between Bede and the new comers. Moreover it is not un- 
worthy of a passing remark that the Christian era was not used 
until about the year 600 A. D.; and the consequent uncertainty 
of dates justifies us in placing Bede much nearer to the time 
of the first invaders than what they do, until the contrary be 
established by those who seek to invalidate Bede's testimony. 
But taking the interval to be 200 years in round numbers, what 
is this shortened as man’s life h^s been since the patriarchal 
age? There is not one of us who has had aged relatives who 


* Ante, p. 35. 
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cannot go back through one or more of them to an almost in* 
credibly distant period. But, as self is a subject upon which 
all are fluent few agreeable, I content myself with Campbell's 
testimony about it. In his memoir of Lord Mansfield, in 
his lives of the chief justices of England, he says: — * C I have 
conversed with Sir I. Herd, the celebrated herald; and he had 
conversed with a person who was present at the execution of 
Charles I.” Dr. Routh, the late centenarian provost of Magda- 
lene College, Oxford, could, from knowledge so acquired^ 
converse of the Commonwealth as a thing of yesterday. Again, 
do not Bede’s own works carry with them here and there 
internal evidences of this? This last objection that has been 
spoken to is a rational one, and it has been spoken to by me, 
I hope, in a becoming spirit. Of most of the others I would 
observe that modern savants , like the academicians of old, 
take more delight in finding fault than in finding out the truth: 
overlooking the fact that present knowledge proves nothing 
as regards the weight to be given to the testimony of former 
ages. The reasoning pride of this our age, perhaps in all ages, 
begins by assuming the present generation to be the wisest 
the world ever saw, and consequently it ends, where such like 
fallacies generally do end, where i^ began. Well would it be 
indeed if it always did end so. Alas ! not unfrequently, fear- 
less of consequences, it “rushes into the skies”: and arro- 
gating to itself the knowledge of good and evil, presumes to 
dictate laws to the Creator of the Universe. Hence Bishop 
Colenso’s assault upon the writings of Moses : hence Lap- 
penberg's “alliterations” in ridicule of Bede. It may indeed 
be (for any thing may be) that Colenso , bishop of Natal, did 
know more of the primeval state of the world and even of the 
authorship of the Pentateuch than Moses even did: it may be 
(for any thingmay be)that Lappenbergknew more of the Anglo- 
Saxons than the Anglo-Saxon Bede : and, as anything may be, 
it may be that Herr Pauli, if he be in the land of the living, 
is a wiser man than Alfred the Great : but as Horace says 

“ Credat Judeeus Apella ’ 

“ Non ego l ” 
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Pacts are stubborn things : and, take my word for it* until it 
be proved |jbat Bede is a u fabulous, mythical, or traditionary" 
personage (the contrary of which has u always been believed 
by all* and everywhere ”*) nay more* until his writings be 
removed from the sight of reading men* which will never be 
until men forget how to read, he will continue to be* as he has 
hitherto been* regarded as a man whose learning was only 
equalled by his piety and love of truth. So that he will, in 
all human probability, continue till doomsday in undisturbed 
possession of the confidence r of every one who prefers fact to 
fiction* and common sense to “ curiosities of literature.” 


SECTION VIII. 


Wodin f 

I 

Baidas. 

Prond. 

i 

Frithogar. 

* 1 
Freawin. 

W*. 

Gewis. 

Esla. 

Elesa. 


Ceordic. 


H. 

The Wodin Dynasty. 

Vectas. 

J 

Victgellitis. 

* Hengist. Horsa. 

Oik 

n * | 

Oita. 

Jossmaru. 

Ethelbert. 

• Edbald. 


Chart H represents The Wodin DYNASTY, that is to say, from 
Ceordic upwards to Wodin: That the West Saxon kings were 
the “true descendants of Wodin ” is admitted on all hands, 
not excepting even the German writer so often referred to; 
for, to cite one more passage out of many, out of his book, he 
says “ It seems as if the West Saxons, the true descendants 
* Vincentius Lirinenci’s test of antient tradition. 

t According to Sir W. Jones he was Buddha t or the ninth avatar of 
Vishnu I See his 3rd and 4th Lect. By the same authority we have it that 
he died in 1014 A c. 
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of Wodin, never, until their final conversion, abandoned the idea 
that they ought to stand forward as champions of the old Teu- 
tonic paganism * 11 It is in this very chart, it will be observed, 
that we find recorded the names of Hengist and Horsy, whom he 
has described as “ traditionary hero brothers!” By " tradi- 
tionary ” is probably meant fabulous, that is to say, never 
having had any real existence except in Jute fiction or in a 
nursery tale, A word or two more, for his logic is as remark- 
able as his facts when he sets to work to get rid of Wodin, as 
he had disposed of Hengist and 9 H or sa, by sublimating them 
into mere phantoms of Bede’s imagination. Was not this said 
Wodin ( says he in effect ) a God ? and how could a God have 
any descendants? When Don Quixote spurred his Rosinante 
against the windmill he labored under a delusion that it Was 
some person whom it was his mission while on earth to remove 
from it. Is not Wodin’s assailant fated to find himself, like his 
great prototype, in pursuit of fame under difficulties? Who in 
the world but Herr Pauli ever labored under the delusion. that 
Wodin was a spirit ? Bede never did ! Alfred the Great never 
did ! William of Malmesbury never did ! Henry of Hunting- 
don never did ! Nor, I fearlessly assert, did $ny one of these 
writers who have vouched, for •Wodin’s existence in the 
flesh ! That he was a hero-deified, and that he was idolized 
may be admitted. What then ? Did the writer never read or 
hear of the Hindoo gods of this our own land, of Brahma, 
Vishnu, Siva, Agni, Indra, Mitra, Varuna, and karors of others ? 
Nor of the goddesses or their wives, namely, Savitree, Laksh- 
mee, and Parwatibai ? Did he never read or hear of the fact 
that H. M. Queen Victoria, as the mother of all the Feran- 
ghees, is actually worshipped by the Garo hill-tribes ? And if his 
logic is to be relied upon H. M, the Empress of India never 
had nor could have either son or daughter ! One would have 
thought that his own school books (amongst others his Pan- 
theon) would have recalled to mind, the names of many gods 
and goddesses who left behind them lakhs, yea karors of de- 
scendants. What would he have said in this respect of the 
rate venerable God of the Khoja community — H. H* Aga Khan ? 
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As Dr, Johnson said to Sir W. Jones : — “ If Newton had 
flourished in antient Greece he would have been worshipped 
as a divinity.” But enough and more than enough to refute 
such kutcha stuff ! 

I. 

The Sceaf Dynasty, 

Sceaf. 

Seelde. 

t I 

Beaw. 

I 

Taetwa. 

I 

Geat. 

t 

Godwulf. 

I 

Frien. 

Frialaf. 

Frithowald. 

Wodin. 

SCEAF, the propositus of Chart I, has been, in common with 
Wodin, Hengist, Horsa, and others, described as a traditionary, 
that is, a mythical or fabulous personage : and the credit of 
the invention is given to Alfred the Great ! The writer's words 
are: — “It was first in the time of Alfred that a place was 
found for him in a genealogical register of the Old Testament 
families which trace back to Noah and Adam,” A place found 
for him first in the time of /Elfred ! In the name of common 
sense (not to notice the unbecoming sneer at the register of 
the Old Testament !) what does this writer mean ? The name of 
vSYcrt/was actually published by Bede at least ioo years before 
/Elfred’s time ! But what are dates or the like to a man igno- 
rant of facts or regardless of the truth? William of Malmes- 
bury’s words are : — “ Sceafe reigned in a town which was 
called Sleswic } but at present Haitheby , which country was 
called Old Anglia , whence the Angles came into Britain.*’ 
The evidence of Sceafs being at the head of this dynasty is 
as satisfactory to my mind as any proof that can be brought 
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forward to show that Julius Csesar, Alfred the Great, William 
the Conqueror, LeoX., O. Cromwell, Sir I, Newton, or Napo- 
leon Buonaparte ever existed. A simple inspection of Bede's 
works compared with the date of Alfred the Great's exist- 
ence will indisputably prove the falsehood of # the assertion 
that Sceafs name was first found for him by K. Alfred in a 
genealogical register of the Old Testament families, 

SECTION IX, 

Noah’s Descendants. 

Noah, Noah. 

I 1 | 2 3 

1 I I I 

Streaf. Shem. Ham. Japheth. 

i a 3 4 | s o y 

Bedwig. Goraer. Magog. Madai. Javan. Tubal. Mesiiech. Tiras, 

1 | 2 3 | X 2 

r n i i i 

Guala. Ashkenaz. Riphath. Xogarmah. Elishah. Tarshish. 

| 3 4 

Hathin. Kittim. Dodanim, 

Dtermin. 

I 

Heremod. 

Sceaf. 

Chart J is extracted from the Xth Chapter of the Book of 
Genesis,* “the most authentic record we possess of the affi- 
liation of nations."+ It would be an idle waste time to go 
on tracing the pedigree upwards, inasmuch as Noah's descent 
from Adam has never been called in question : except by such 
as deny creation in toto or that we are all from one common 
centre : or by such as assert that man's primary progenitor 
was “ a creature not worthy to be called a man." But contra 
negantem principia non est disputandum . 

Now, Noah, according to this sacred* record, had three 
sons — Shem, Ham and Japhet: and sons were born to them 


* See also B. I., Chronicles, Ch. I., v. 4 and 5. 

f Max Muller : Sir Wm, Jones’ Lect. “ On the origin and families of nations.” 
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after the flood. Are any of the grandsons of Noah, from 
Streaf to Sceaf inclusive, upon this chart? is the question. 
First of all, who was Streaf 9 In what degree of consangu- 
inity was be to Noah? 

That the Saxons (whether Tartars, Indians, Scythians, Teu- 
tons, Scandinavians, Sclaves, or whomsoever is not material 
to determine here) are the descendants of Japhet seems to be 
generally admitted.* And likewise that they are members of 
what is known as the Aryan branch of the family of man, as 
contradistinguished from the Semitic and the Turanian . 

Again, it must be observed that of Noah’s seven grandsons 
the descendants of Corner and Javan are alone mentioned in 
the Mosaic record : and yet we are assured aliunde that 
Magog and Madai, as well as others, had descendants, and 
were the founders of mighty nations. Why they are not 
expressly named, as Corner and Javan are, is a mystery. It 
may be, as M . Rollin suggests, that holy writ, whose design 
is not to satisfy curiosity, but to nourish and improve our 
piety, after scattering those few rays of light, leaves us in 
utter darkness concerning the rest. ” 

By chart J we see that Japhet, Japheth, or Yafet had two 
sons — Comer and Javan. Now, 4 from which of these two are 
the Saxons descended ? The answer is, from Gomer, not from 
Javan. This, so far as I am able to see, is generally, if not 


* Sir W. Jones conjectures that Iran or Persia is the central point whence 
the families of liktionscome : and that the Indians are the descendants of Ham z 
and he seems to conclude that the Anglo-Saxons are the descendants of Ham's 
branch of Noah's family, and not of Japhet's. Whether descendants of Ham 
or Japhet is immaterial for present purposes, at the same time it may be observ- 
ed that from his time uncommon learning has been brought to bear upon it : 
and what appears in the text is generally preferred. Sir W. Jones seems to 
have no authority whatever for the assertion that “ the language of Noah is 
lost irrecoverably.” 

There are who think that Ham had a son called Hindi hence Hindustan. 
See Halhed’s Gentoo Laws (Intrn.) ; Max MiUler’s S. L. - r Milton’s history of 
England, Vol. IV. ( Ed. 1806 ) ; Gibbon’s decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire, Vol. l. f 350, As to Magog’s descendants see Dr. Keating’s history 
of Ireland. 
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universally, agreed upon. It is not unworthy of a passing 
remark that Josephus, “the most diligent and the greatest 
lover of truth of all writers*”* informs us that the Germans 
and Franks are the descendants of Gomer, and that the 
Gomari were called by the Greeks Galatae. We have the 
question thus reduced to narrow limits : and, by calling in 
aid some allies from other quarters, we hope to be able to 
give a satisfactory account of the rest. 

Few sciences, if any, of our day attract more attention, and 
enlist in their pursuit more learrfing and zeal than philology. 
In resorting to it, as we propose to do, we do not forget the 
warning given to us all by that learned man, Sir W. Jones, 
against “ etymological conjecture ” : and, so cautioned, we will 
endeavour, as much as possible, to follow his example, and so 
avoid the fallacies he points out : into some of which, by the 
bye, he himself fell ; while, however, we adopt unreservedly 
the advice of Max Muller, a man of still greater authority in 
such like matters. “ Though the historian (says he) may shake 
his head, though the physiologist may doubt, and the poet 
scorn the idea, all must yield before the facts furnished by 
language. There was a time when the ancestors of the Celts, 
the Germans, the Sclavonians, thf Greeks, and Italians, the 
Persians and Hindus were living together in the same fences, f 
separate from the ancestors of the Semitic and Turanian 
races. * * * The evidence of language is irrefragable, 

and it is the only evidence worth listening to with regard to 
ante-historical periods.” Of the proofs of reasoning here 
adopted a fair illustration is to be found in the name of the 
place Sleswic ) whence England was invaded under Hengist 
and Horsa. It was named Sleswic by the Saxons, Hathaby by 
the -Danes, and Hcethma by the Finns, all meaning the same 
place, and all having the same meaning.^ 

The word Noah signifies in Hebrew rest . The readers and 
believers in the Pentateuch or the five books of Moses know 

* Scaliger. 

f The word Gotra originally meant a hurdle ; then those who lived within 
the same hurdles or fence of hurdles : and lastly, as now, a family, a race, 

X See Elphinstone's Hist, of India, B. III., Ch» III. 
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well how happily the word represents the character of the 
mission of the individual man to whom it is ascribed. He 
that runs may read it: and any attempt to enlarge upon it or 
to analyze it would only weaken the charm of its beauty. As 
no doubt ever existed of his (Noah’s) identity we need not 
pursue it further. 

We come now to Japhet } Japheth or Yafet. Whether he 
was the first, the second, or the third son of Noah we need 
not stop to consider. It is enough for present purposes that 
he was one of the three sons of Noah. Now the word Yafet, 
as it is written in Hebrew, signifies, amongst other things, 
increase , that is to say, a getting on or forward by bodily 
striving as well as by bodily growth. Now, what is the mean- 
ing of the word Streaf— the name of Noah’s successor in 
chart J ? It means that selfsame thing as Japhet or Yaphet 
does. Streaf in Saxon is strife or striving . Hence our own 
words strife, striving, and the like. 


Is not this proof corroborated by our own Saxon names, 
respecting which there is no dispute ? For example : — 


Alfred 

[ Al- 

frede 

] = all peace. 

Atheling 

[ Athel — 

o ing ] = noble’s son. 

Athelstan 

[ Athel — 

stean ] = noble stone, gem. 

Ethelwold 

[ Athel — 

wealdin ] 

| = noble governor. 

Eadgar 

L Eadig — 

ar - 

| = happy honor. 

Eadwin 

[ Ead — 

win ] 

= happy conqueror. 

Edward 

[ Ead — 

aerd ] 

= happy nature. 

Egbert 

[ Egbt - 

behrt. ] 

= equity, incline to. 


But let us go on : and the more we strive in that direction, 
the more corroborative evidence do we accumulate in support 
of our case. We come next to Bedwig. This is a Keltic or 
Celtic word, and signifies conqueror . Now, what is the cor- 
responding name in Hebrew? It is Gomar, to whom the 
Persians give the name of A lam Jah or conqueror of the world. 
Now comes a difficulty which I confess I cannot overcome — 
the difficulty of knowing to what language Guala belongs. 
In this chart some of the names are Hebrew, some* Finnish, 
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some Celtic, some Teutonic : so that it is extremely difficult 
to determine their precise meaning, and I am unable, after the 
most diligent research and aid of many kind friends skilled in 
the science of philology, to find out whence the word Guala 
comes. Between Ashkenath , the eldest of Gomar’s sons, and 
Zeb Ballui Khan, the name given to Gomar’s successor by the 
Persians, we can clearly see an affinity, indeed identity : but 
until the precise origin and meaning of the word Guala can be 
ascertained I must leave the matter to others more successful 
in their research and enquiry than I have been. A very 
happy remark of one of our ablest and most interesting authors 
(Lieut.-Col. Tod in his Rajasthan) here suggests itself and 
which 1 adopt — that although there may be here a missing 
link or links in the golden chain “the two extremities of it 
are ri vetted in truth/* * 

The Hindu student may have been reminded of the legend 
in the Pudtna Puran respecting Satyavatra and his three sons 
Jyapcti , Charma and Sharma — usually pronounced Cham 
and Sham* But as it does not throw much light upon this 
point of my discourse, beyond the fact that they are real not 
“ traditionary heroes,” I content myself with a bare notice of it. 

One remark more : I am tolclupon»reliable authority that there 
is amongst the archives at Hatfield house, the seat of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, a pedigree of Q. Elizabeth, drawn up under 
the direction of his great ancestor, Cecil lord Burleigh : and sub- 
stantially to the like effect. If that be so, the satisfaction derived 
from my own labour is infinitely increased by knowing that 
if I have erred in my views I have erred in common with one 
of the most enlightened statesmen England ever produced. 

To conclude, I set out with the determination to prove to 
you that the Illustrious Lady, whose subjects we are, derives 
her descent from Noah. Whether I have succeeded or not is 
not for me to say. If I have, all well : if not, all I have to say 
to one and all of you whom I have the honor to address, is : — 

“ Si quid novisti rectius istis, 

Candidus imperti ; si non , his uitre me cum” 

* See Asiatic Res., Vol. VIII., p. 254; Sleeman’s Reminiscences. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 

GOD save our gracious Queen ! 
Long live our noble Queen ! 

God save the Queen ! 
Send Her victorious, 

Happy and glocious, 

Long to reign over us ; 

God save the Queen ! 

O Lord our God arise ! 

Scatter her enemies, 

And make them fall. 

Bless Thou the brave that light, 
Sworn to defend her right; 
Bending we own Thy might. 

God save us all. 

Thy choicest gifts in store ; 

Still on Victoria pour — 

Health, peace and fame. 

Young faces year by year 
Rising, her Iteart to cheer, 

Glad voices far and near 

Blessing her Name. 

Saved from each traitor’s arm ; 
Thou, Lord, her shield from harm 
Ever hast been. 

Angels around her way 
Watch, while by night and day 
Millions with fervour pray 

God save the Queen. 

Guard her beneath thy wings, 
Almighty King of Kings 
Sovereign Unseen. 

O ! may our prayers be blest ! 
Rising from east to west 
As from one loyal breast, 

God save the Queen. 
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O Lord our God arise ! 

Scatter her enemies 

And make them fall. 

Break thou rebellion's wings; 

Smite when dark treason springs ; 
Almighty KING of kings, 

Ruler of all. 

0 Lord Our God arise ! 

Help, while destruction flies 
Swift o'er us all. 

Stay thine afflicting hand, * 

Heal Thou our stricken land, 

Father in grief we stand, 

On Thee we call. 


King George the Third (the grandfather of the Empress) 
on the Coronation Oath : — 

“ I can give up my crown and retire from power : 

I can quit my palace and live in a cottage : 

I can lay my head on a block and lose my life : 

But I cannot break my oath.” 

The Coronation Stone. — The Scotch proverb anent the 
Stone Chair upon which # our Sovereigns are crowned is 
this : — • 

Nifallat fatuniy Scoti, quocunque locatum 
Invenient lapidem , regnare tenentur ibdem. 

Tradition tells that it was brought from Spain, where it had 
served as the Justice-seat of Gathela, a contemporary of Moses. 
Some assert that it had been Jacob's pillow at Bethel, as de- 
scribed in the Book of Genesis, chapter 28, v. 22. This, how- 
ever,* is certain that it was for some time at Dunstaffanege Castle 
(Evoricum) near Oban in Scotland ; whence it was removed 
to Scone Palace by Kenneth II. There it remained until Edward 
I., in 1296, removed it to Westminster- Abbey, where it has 
been ever since. If tradition be well founded about Jacob's 
pillar, it is not improbable that the Holy oil, attributed to Clovis' 
time may be traced to v. 18 of the same chapter. 

8 
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The National Anthem : it is not known with certainty 
who the author of it was. JOHN Bull — a well-known musical 
composer in the latter part of the r6th century of the Christian 
era — seems to have the best claim to the honor. The man of 
research who could trace the sobriquet ‘ ( John Bull'* to him, 
as the propositus of the race John Bully would be entitled to 
some mark of distinction at the hands of his Sovereign. 

The Imperial Crown.— According to Professor Tennant 
the present crown was made Sy Messrs. Rundell and Bridges, 
the court silversmiths in Cornhill, in the year 1838, with jewels 
taken from old crowns and others provided by command of 
Her Majesty. The jewels in it consist of 1 large ruby irregu- 
larly polished, 1 large broad-spread sapphire, 16 sapphires, 11 
emeralds, 4 rubies, 1,363 brilliant diamonds, 4 drop-shape 
pearls, and 273 pearls. It has a crimson velvet cap with 
ermine border, and is lined with white silk. Its gross weight is 
35 02. 5 dwt. Troy. It is kept along with the Regalia in the 
Tower of London under strict guard : and when removed for 
State purposes it is removed under strong military escort. The 
Regalia Room or State jewellry room in the Tower is open 
to the public upon payment c of a small fee. 

The Magna Charta, or Great Charter of English Liberty 
was signed at Runny mead, an island on the river Thames 
near to Windsor Castle, in the year 1215 of the Christian era. 
It was drawn up by the Serjeants-at-Law who attended the 
great Barons, as their f rat res jurati ) on that ever memorable 
occasion. 

The 29th chapter of the 9th Henry III., passed in 1224, by 
which the Charter was confirmed, is thus worded: — (t Nullus 
liber homo capiatur , vel itnprisonetur, aut disseisietur de 
libero tenemento suo } vel libertatibuSy vel liberis consuetudibus 
suis : aut utlagetur , aut exuletur y autaliquo modo destrue - 
tur : nec super eum ibimus , nec super eum mittemus , nisi per 
legale judicium pariumsuoruMy vel per legem terrm, Nulliven - 
demus nulli negabimus aut differemus justitiam vel rectum” 
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“ Whether (says the learned Hallam in his Constitutional 
History of England) the Courts of justice framed the writ of 
Habeas Corpus in conformity with the spirit of this clause, 
or found it already in the Register, it became from that era 
the right of every subject to demand it. That writ rendered 
more actively remedial by the statute of Charles II, (29 Car. 2 
c. 30), but founded on the broad basis of Magna Charta, is the 
principal bulwark of English Liberty. * * The most illustrious 
names connected with The Magna Charta are Stephen Langton 
Archbishop of Canterbury and William Earl of Pembroke.” 

The Bill of Rights in 1689 (1 Wm. and M. st. 2, c. 2). 
This Act, as well as the succession to the crown, was amended 
by the Act of Settlement (12 W. 3, 2 and 13 W. 3, c. 6.) This 
famous Act emanated from a committee of which Lord Somers 
was chairman. Indeed he is said to have framed it. It declared 
and declares as follows: — 

1. That the pretended power of DISPENSING WITH LAWS, 
or the execution of laws by regal authority, without consent of 
Parliament is illegal. 

2. That the pretended power of dispensing with laws, or the 
execution of laws by regal authority, as it had been assumed 
and exercised of late, is illegal. 

3. That the commission for electing the late court of com- 
missioners for ecclesiastical causes, and all other commissioners 
and courts of like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 

4. That LEVYING money for or to the use of the crown 
by pretence of prerogative, without grant of Parliament, for 
longer time or in other manner than the same is or shall be 
granted, is illegal. 

5. That it is the right of the subject to PETITION the king: 
and all commitments and prosecutions for such petition are 
illegal. 

6. That the raising or keeping a STANDING ARMY within 
the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with the consent of 
Parliament, is against law. 
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7. That the subjects, which are Protestants, may have 
arms for their defence, suitable to their conditions and as 
allowed by law. 

8. That election of Members of Parliament ought to be 
free. 

9. That the freedom of speech and debates or proceedings 
in Parliament ought not to be impeached or questioned in 
any court or place out of Parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishment in- 
flicted. 


11. That jurors ought to be impanelled and returned, and 
jurors, which sit upon men in trials for high treason , ought 
to be freeholders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fines and forfeitures 
of parties and companies before conviction, are illegal and void. 

13. And that for redress of all grievances, and for the 
amending, strengthening, and preserving of the laws, Parlia- 
ment ought to be held frequently^. 

The Salic law, which excludes females from the Throne, 
does not prevail in England. Neqne sexum in imperiis dis - 
cernunt are the words of Tacitus in his life of Agricola: but it 
was not until Q. Mary's time that the principle, coeval with 
the monarchy, was consecrated in perpetuity. 

H. R. H. The Prince Consort.— This illustrious prince, 
of the august House of Saxe Coburgh and Gotha, died, after 
a few days' illness, to the profound grief of the nation, on the 
14th December 1861. 

The Civil List. — Her Majesty having, on her accession, con- 
sented to the transfer of her hereditary revenues to the con- 
solidated fund during her life, there was provided by Parlia- 
ment for the maintenance of her crown and dignity, charge- 
able on the consolidated fund annually as follows : — 
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ist class, for the privy purse £ 6 o,ooo 

2nd „ household and retired persons „ 31,260 

3rd ,, household expenses ....; ,, 172,500 

4th ,, royal bounty, alms, and special services „ 1 3,200 

5th „ pensions to the extent of £i200ayear. „ 00,000 

6th „ unappropriated money ,, 8,040 

Total £385,000 


The Prince of W&l&S . — Thg Heir Apparent to the Throne 
is usually made Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester by special 
creation and investiture. This, as regards the present P. of 
Wales, took place by Letters Patent dated 4th December 1841 : 
and he was created Earl of Dublin in 1849. H. R. H. Albert- 
Edward is by inheritance Prince of Saxe Coburgh and Gotha, 
Duke of Saxony, Duke of Cornwall, Duke of Rothsay, Earl of 
Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, and Lord of the Isles. He took 
his seat in the House of Peers on the 6th February 1863: 
and on the 10th March 1863 was married to Alexandra P. 
of Denmark by whom he has a numerous family of sons and 
daughters. In the same year 1863, the Throne of Greece having 
become vacant, the people, by an overwhelming plebiscite in his 
favor, elected H. R. H. the P..Alfred, now Duke of Edinburgh : 
but he declined the honor. He is the second son of the Empress, 
and is Heir presumptive to the Grand Duchy of Saxe Coburgh 
and Gotha. He married the daughter of the Emperor of Russia. 
The Princess Royal — the first born of the Empress' family — was 
married in 1858 to the Crown Prince of Germany: and will 
become, in the course of time, God willing, Empress of 
Germany. 

The High Court of Parliament.— The House of Peers 
consists, at this time, of about 450 members (spiritual and 
temporal). There are Peers for life, but they do not sit and 
vote like the others. The Peerage is limited in number only by 
the sovereign's will. The House of Commons is limited by the 
legislature to 656 members, who are chosen by ballot , except 
those of the Universities. The Imperial Parliament lasts for 
seven years, if not sooner dissolved by the sovereign. 
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The Ministry : before the Revolution of 1688 the mon- 
archs of England had Ministers , but not as now a Ministry. 
Before that ever memorable event the Ministers acted independ- 
ently of each other: whereas they now act together under 
the leadership of one of them. He is styled the Prime 
Minister , not because he is primus inter se, but because he is 
the First Lord of the Treasury. 

LONDON: according to Stow, King Lud repairing the City 
called it after his own name-%Lud’s town. Old Ludgate, says 
he, was taken down in the time of Q. Elizabeth and rebuilt. 
Londinium is mentioned by Tacitus • The Romans gave 
it the name of Augusta on account of its wealth and grandeur. 
Its present population is near upon four millions ! 

The union of England and Scotland A. D. 1707. 

The union of Great Britain and Ireland A. D. 1800. 

The historians of Ireland describe James II. as the 121st 
King of Ireland : that being so, H. M. Queen Victoria is 12 1 X 
11 =3 the 132nd sovereign. 

The first speaker of the House of Commons was Sir T. 
Hungerford in the 51st year of the reign of K. Edward III. 
He is chosen by the members. Trie is the first Commoner in 
England (I. W. & M. c. 21). 

The Lord Chancellor is by prescription Speaker of the 
House of Lords. As the woolsack upon which the Speaker 
sits is not regarded as in the house, it is not indispensably 
necessary that he be a Peer or Lord of Parliament ; for both 
Brougham and Sugden presided before their peerage patents 
were made out. 

BRITISH INDIA. — In Sir Emerson Tennant’s able and in- 
teresting history of Ceylon it is thus written : — Although the 
passage by the Cape of Good Hope had been in use for more 
than 200 years, no vessel, bearing the flag of England, had 
yet been seen in the Indian Ocean. The first vessel that ever 
sailed direct from England to India sailed in 1591, to cruise 
on the Portuguese. It was only on the conclusion of the 
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war with Holland, in 1784, that a formal declaration of the 
free navigation of the Indian Seas was insisted upon. 

The Empress of India. — The Act that declared that “ India 
should be governed by and in the name of H. Majesty ” was 
passed on the 3rd August 1858 : and the E. I. Co. was a power 
of the past, after the 2nd November, when proclamation 
was made throughout India of the change, Her Majesty 
Q. Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India on the 1st day 
of January 1878. The Earl of Beaconsfield (D’Israeli) was 
Prime Minister of England at the time: and Lord Lytton was 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

The Empire of India. — The total area of the Empire of 
India was, in 1881, 1,457,244 square miles : and its popula- 
tion, including tributory states, amounted to 253,891,821 : of 
these 187,937,450 were Hindus, and 50,121,585 were Mo- 
hammedans. It is said to exceed the whole of Europe (Russia 
excepted) in area and population. According to the census of 
1881 the population of the Island of Bombay (18^ square 
miles) amounted to 773, 196. London excepted, Bombay is the 
most populous city in the British dominions. 

Bombay. — The Island of Bombay was part of the marriage 
dowry of the Infanta of Portugal with K. Charles II. in 1661. Its 
inhabitants then became his subjects. In 1669 he granted it 
in fee to the E. I. Co. The words of the grant are — “To be 
holden of us and our heirs as of the manor of E. Greenwich, 
in free and common soccage, at a rent of £10 in gold payable 
yearly.” The charter goes on thus: — “That all and every the 
person, being our subjects, which do or shall inhabit within 
the said port and Island, and every of their children and pos- 
terity, which shall happen to be born within the precincts and 
limits thereof, shall have and enjoy all liberties, franchises, 
immunities, capacities, and abilities of free denizens and 
natural born subjects , within any of our dominions, to all 
intents and purposes, as if they had btfen abiding and born 
within this our kingdom of England.” As to the peculiar 
circumstances of this dowry, the secret treaty, the surrender, 
&c., in 1665, see Douglas’ Book of Bombay, p. 10. 
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Orders and DISTINCTIONS. -Her Majesty has, during her 
long and eventful reign, instituted the following, namely: — i. 
The Victoria Cross : 2. The Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India: 3. The Order of the Indian Empire : 4. The Order of the 
Crown of India : 5. The Order of British India : 6. The Order of 
Merit. The Order of the Indian Empire (3) was instituted in 
commemoration of the proclamation of the Empire on the 1st 
January 1878. No. 4 is for distinguished ladies : Nos. 5 and 6 
are exclusively military. The Ameer or Prince of Arcot seems 
to be the only native subject of British India ennobled : and 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart., of Mazagon Castle, seems 
to be the only native subject that has been created a Baronet. 
No European seems to have had any Hindu or Mussulman 
title conferred upon him. 

TITLES of nobility in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland after the Royal Family: — 1. Duke; 2. Marquis; 
3. Earl; 4. Viscount; 5. Baron. 

Titles OF DIGNITY after the nobility: — 1. Knight of the 
Order of St. George or of the Garter: 2. Knight Banneret : 
3. Baronet: 4. Knight of the Bath: 5. Knight of the Thistle : 
6 . Knight of St* Patrick .*’7. Knight of St . Michael and St. 
George: 8. Serjeant-at-Law : 9. Knight Bachelor. 

The last is probably the most antient, though the lowest dig- 
nity. Knights were called equites because they served on 
horseback, and aurati from the gilt spurs they wore ; according 
to Selden, the Saxon word cniht signified servant or attendant, 
and had no reference whatever to an eques or horse. 

Bachelor seems to be a corruption of the French has 
chevalier or inferior Knight. Esquire is derived from the 
French Escue } a shield. It is a title of courtesy , not of dignity. 
It is difficult to say who is and who is not entitled to it. 
This is clear that no amount of wealth per se will give it. 
Gentleman is, according to Sir E. Coke, one qui gerit arma 
/>. who bears coat armour. 
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The Duke of Norfolk is Hereditary Marshall of England : 
and, as such, is the Head of the College of Heralds. It was 
incorporated about the year 1425. 

Foreign titles of nobility conferred on British Subjects have 
no privilege or precedence in England, unless recognized by 
a special Royal licence to that effect. 

The nobles of France, Russia, Germany, and of other 
nations, while resident in England, enjoy every privilege of 
their rank. And each bears his own heraldic insignia there 
as he does in his own country. 

INDIA DEPARTMENT : — Secretary of State , Right Hon, 
Earl of Kimberley. 

Parliamentary Under Secretary , J. K. Cross, M.P. 

Perinanent Under Secretary , J. Arthur Godley, C.B. 

Council , Sir Wm. Muir, K.C.S.I., D.C.L., LL.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent ; Sir R. Montgomery, G.C.S.I., K.C.B. ; Sir F. J. Halliday, 
K.C.B.; Major-Genl. Sir H. Rawlinson, K.C.B., LL.D., D.C.L. ; 
Sir H. J. S. Maine, K.C.S.L, LL.D., D.C.L.; Andrew Cassels, Esq.; 
Hon. E. Drummond; Sir B. H. Ellis, K.C.S.L ; Col. H. Yu3e> 
C.B. ; R. A. Dalyell, Esq., C.S.L; Lieut.-Genl. Sir H. W. Nor- 
man, K.C.B., C.I.E. ; Lieut.-General C. J. Foster, c. B. ; Lieut.- 
Genl. Richard Strachey, C.S.L, F.R.S. ; Bertram Wodehouse 
Currie; Hon. Sir Ashley Eden, K.C.S.L, C. I. E. 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India y Marquess of Ripon, 
K.G., G.C.B., G.M.S.I. 

Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal , Augustus Rivers Thompson, 
C.S.L, C.I.E. 

Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces , Sir 
Alfred C. Lvall, K.C.B., C.I.E. 

Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab , Sir Charles Aitchison, 
K.C.S.L, C.I.E. , LL.D. 

Governor of Madras , Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, C.I.E. 

Governor of Bombay , Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 
Bart., K.C'MiG., C.I.E., LL.D. 

9 
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The Sepoy Mutiny. — The first scene of this awful tragedy 
is laid at Meerut on the loth May 1857. It ended on the 10th 
May 1859, when Tantia Topee, one of the leaders of the 
mutineers, was blown from a gun. Not to speak of the 
barbarous massacre of Europeans, men, women, and children 
by the mutineers, 80,000 of their own body at least fell to the 
avenging arm of the British soldier. As Fate would have it, 
however, the arch-rebel or more correctly the jungle tiger — 
Nana Dhoondepunt of Bitpoorj better known as Nana Sahib, 
the adopted son of Bajee Rao, ex-Peshwa of Poonah, fled to 
some lair in the jungle of Nepaul, as we are led to believe: and 
has hitherto, so far as we know, escaped the punishment due 
to his inhuman conduct. 

The Sepoys of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, 
during this awful struggle, amidst the greatest temptations and 
allurements, stood, TO THEIR EVERLASTING honor, firm and 
faithful in their allegiance to the British Crown. 

God Save the Queen* 
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